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THE EIGHT 


HE Atlantic Pact has been agreed «n in every detail, and in 

the absence of some completely unexpected development will 

be published in a matter of hours. Till the actual text is thus 
made available comment must centre on the general rather than the 
particular. And it is in foct the general that matters. What is of 
supreme, of almost incalculable, importance is that the United States 
of America, which did not enter the 1914 War till 1917, or the 1939 
War till the last days of 1941, would be engaged from the first week if 
aggression were committed against any one of the seven other signa- 
tories of the Pact just negotiated. And in the event of new signatories 
being added her obligations, and everyone else’s, would be corre- 
spondingly extended.. That is one fact of the first importance. 
Another is that the agreement now concluded represents no new 
departure in international affairs. Not only is it based firmly on the 
principles of the United Nations, but it falls squarely within the four 
corners of Article 51 of the Charter, which affirms specifically “ the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defence if an armed 
attack occurs against a member of the United Nations.” It is pre- 
cisely to such collective self-defence that the signatories of the Atlantic 
Pact pledge themselves—no less and no more. The most fanatical of 
Russian propagandists could not persuade himself for ten seconds, 
tiowever he might endeavour to persuade others, that the Pact had 
in it the remotest suggestion of aggression. It is as devoid of aggres- 
sion as the United Nations Charter. That document has become, 
so far as provides for mutual defence, largely valueless, because its 
signatories, as it turns out, were never of one mind. The signatories 
ot the Pact are of one mind and purpose, and they are likely to be 
joined gradually by others whose mind is the same. An effective 
security-instrument has been forged. 

But so far it is only forged on paper. Rapid and resolute imple- 
mentation of the pledges given and taken is now imperative. The 
power Sehind the Pact is immense, for whatever the precise wording 
of the article dealing with military co-operation may prove to be, it 
may safely be assumed that it refers specifically to the use of armed 
force, and that the United States, despite all its traditions and the 
difficulties imposed by its constitution, is unhesitatingly accepting that 
unprecedented obligation. About Canada there was, of course, never 
any question. It was her present Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, 
who, when Minister fer External Affairs, proposed the very associa- 
ton of peace-loving nations, untrammelled by the fatal Security 
Council procedure, which the Atlantic Pact now brings into being. 
And by the contribution—hardly recognised to the full even yet— 


NATIONS PACT 


Canada made to victory in the last war the magnitude of her contri- 
bution to the new defensive front may be measured. Now the 
immediate and pressing task is to make the organisation of the defence 
forces effective. No one doubted that the United Nations would set 
about that essential business from the first. It has never set about it 
for reasons all too manifest. The Atlantic Pact Powers will 
make no such mistake. There must, of course, be a Military Staff 
Committee, such as Article 47 of the United Nations Charter provides 
for on paper. The nucleus of it has already been created by five of the 
European signatories of the Pact, and the United States and Canada 
are unofficially familiar with its activities. It only remains to formalise 
their co-operation, and to concentrate forthwith on the problems 
arising from the fact that the principal resources at the disposal of 
the eight Powers are in America, and whatever threat there may be 
to security is in Europe. Progress—the addition of new signatories, 
perhaps Italy, perhaps Iceland, perhaps Denmark following Norway’s 
courageous lead, is part of such progress—must be methodical, but 
it must also be swift. Once the dyke is built to full height the world 
will have achieved security. Till then the danger remains. 


—And Britain’s Contribution 


There is, of course, one essential condition for the effectiveness of 
the Atlantic Pact. That is that every State concerned is prepared to 
make an adequate contribution to the combined defence force. How 
far does that condition look like being fulfilled ? To be perfectly 
frank, it looks like being fulfilled very ill if the preparedness of the 
other States is no better than our own. If there is a real danger in 
Europe—and will anyone deny that there is ?—then, as recent debates 
in the House of Commons have shown, we have not the Army or the 
Air Force or, in the all-important matter of anti-submarine equip- 
ment, the Navy that we need. Neither Mr. Shinwell last week, nor 
Mr. Henderson in the debate on the Air Estimates on Tuesday, said 
anything effective to dispel that conviction. /n present conditions 
the Air Force may well be considered the most important of the three 
services. To assess its present capacity is difficult, for the Govern- 
ment, right or wrongly, allows Parliament far less information than 
the American Secretary for Air freely gives the public of that country. 
About the need there is not much difference of opinion. When an 
authority like Lord Trenchard calls for a Commonwealth force of 
180 to 220 squadrons, and an authority like Lord Portal broadly 
agrees, we have at any rete something like a target. What this 
country’s contribution towards that total should be is a matter for 
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discussion, but it is certain that a vote of £207,000,000 for about 
235,000 personnel, nearly half of them National Service men, wil] not 
provide it. Nor do the facts that both Cranwell and Halton are only 
two-thirds full, that all the reserve formations are quite alarmingly 
below target strength, and the restoration—next year—of the §0 per 
cent. cut in the fighter squadrons, or that no jet bombers are 
yet in service, though orders for medium bombers of this type 
have been placed, diminish the anxiety with which the state of our 
ermed forces must inevitably be contemplated. An alarming lack of 
gTip is apparent. The Service Ministers are not chiefly to blame, for 
they are outside the Cabinet, and subject to a Minister of Defence 
who does more than any of his critics to inspire alarm and 
despondency. Ultimate responsibility, of course, goes back to the 
Prime Minister. The Defence Services need his attention today more 
than any other department of the Government. 


Israel Pushes On 


The world is so reluctant to face the prospect of a new flare-up 
in Palestine that the Israeli Foreign Minister has an eager audience 
jor the soft words which he has been handing out in excuse for 
Israel’s excursion to Akaba. ‘There is no threat, apparently, to 
Akaba, or to Transjordan or Egypt, or to the current negotiations 
et Rhodes, or to peace or to justice. All that Israel wants is a little 
private beach on the Red Sea, and nobody need be worried about 
the way in which, or the time at which, she has set about securing 
it. This, of course, is complete nonsense. What Israel is after is 
control of the whole of Palestine—so much for the Balfour Declara- 
tion’s National Home im Palestine—and she has made each truce 
erganised by the United Nations the opportunity for completing a 
new stage towards her grand design. It was thus that she secured 
Galilee (which was allotted to the Arabs under partition), and now 
t is the turn of the Negev. There has been as yet no neutral con- 
firmation of the fact that the Jewish troops which have occupied 
Um Rashrash entered Egyptian or Transjordan territory- while 
moving up, though it is more than likely that they did so, but the 
fact that they have been moved at all is a clear breach of the terms 
of the armistice agreement signed with Egypt three weeks ago. No 
doubt an attack on Akaba is not contemplated at the moment, 
though if there were no British troops in the port it might be another 
Story Perhaps even more significant than the Akaba move is the 
report that Jewish troops have moved into Ain Geddi, a point half- 
way along the west coast of the Dead Sea. If Israel can establish 
control on the Gulf of Akaba, in the Dead Sea and on the Lake of 
Galilee, she has obviously gone a long way towards cutting off Arab- 
ccupied Palestine from a This time-honoured policy of 
¢ fait accompli is in full progress. Once more the United Nations 
!] have to choose between accepting or evading the challenge. 


Collapse in Burma 


With the fall of Mandalay and Maymyo, leaving its 
arely recognised outside Rangoon, it might be supposed that the 
days of the Burmese Government were numbered. But the absence 

any organised rebel authority, even of a_ self-appointed rival 
Government, gives a certain desperate persistence to the Government 
ef Thakin Nu. ‘The fact is that the Karens and the Communists 
have proved more successful than they had expected ; their military 
victories have outstripped their political aims. The Karens, indeed, 
appear to have overreached themselves. ‘Their long-desired self- 
government could only be effective in conjunction with an orderly 
Burma ; it might take the form of local autonomy within Burma or 
even independence outside the Burmese borders, but it becomes 
chaos, for the Karens are 


authority 


meaningless when all Burma is in a state of 
both economically and geographically too essential a part of Burma to 
be able to exist in isolation. The offer of self-government for them 
came this week from the Prime Minister, Thakin Nu; too late, 

ortunately, to be reckoned as more than a gesture of weakness. 


} 


All the same, it would be a sign of Karen good sense if they accepted 
1 and agreed to work with the Burmese towards recovery from the 
mess in which they both find themselves. The Communists have 


petural!y little cause te shed tears over the situation. Although the 
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economic consequences of chaos in Burma are less serious to the 
West than they would be in Malaya (Mr. Bottomley has even been 
cautiously optimistic about the continuation of rice exports), disorder 
is a — disease, and none of Burma’s neighbours can be uncon- 
cerned by it. Mr. Nehru’s shrewd step in calling a conference jn 
Delhi to Pollo affairs in Burma has yet to show eflective results, 
but if there is to be intervention from outside, either diplomatic or 
military, India is in every way best placed to provide it. Our own 
Government may find the sight of its past blunders bearing their 
logical fruit somewhat chastening. 


Old Oil Makes News 


For some years the Americans have grown uneasily resigned to 
their country’s switch from being an exporter to an importer of oj], 
If it had been true, as some agency reports last week suggested, 
that a new oil-field had been discovered in Colorado, holding enough 
oil for United States’ domestic consumption for the next hundred 
years, then happy days for America would be here again. In some 
ways the reports were quite correct ; such a field does exist, but its 
existence has been common knowledge for a very long time. It has 
not been exploited so far because it has been worth nobody’s while 
to do so. The Rocky Mountains deposits are shale oil, and before 
the oil can be extracted the shale has to be brought up and heated, 
which is a considerably more costly process than extracting by 
well-boring. It is not a process which is uneconomic in all circum- 
stances (Scotland, for example, exploits its shale deposits, and 
does Sweden, though partly in order to get at the uranium con- 
tained in them), but the time has not yet come when national 
necessity or world prices need turn America’s attention towards 
Colorado. It may seem surprising that it is still cheaper to ship 
oil to America from the Middle East, where concession terms are 
becoming ever more exacting, while American domestic resources 
lie still untapped, but the greatly increased cost of extraction and the 
high charges for land as compared with sea transport account for 
the anomaly. This is not to say that the Colorado deposits will 
have no bearing on the world oil situation, The reminder of their 
existence may help to rectify the popular picture of an oil-dry 
America desperately scouring the world for fresh sources of supply. 
One day the 92,000 million barrels of oil (the estimated yield from 
Colorado) will be worked, which means that there is an eventual 
top limit to the bargaining powers of Middle East concession-givers. 


Groundnut Misgivings 


There was one weakness in Mr. Strachey’s contention, in the 
House of Commons debate on groundnuts on Monday, that if the 
scheme was likely to cost twice as much as originally estimated the 
revenue promised to exceed expectations almost equally. ‘The 
basis for that prediction was the abnormally high prices which 
groundnuts are now fetching. But the price is high because the 
supply is short. In proportion as Mr. Strachey increases supply he 
will find the price dropping, and his estimate of a doubled revenue 
may prove quite illusory. How far it is illusory events will show. 
Price in any case is not the first consideration, important though it 
is. What is essential in the present world-shortage of fats is that the 
groundnuts shall be produced on as large a scale as practicable and 
in as short a time as practicable. But experience has already shown 
that what may seem to be the quickest way may turn out in the end 
to be the slowest. More has been lost than gained by hurrying on 
the first clearings and sowings too soon, before machines had been 
fully tested, before the soil (which in the Kongwa area has been 
found to be seriously abrasive) had been properly examined, before 
adequate transport was available, before a reliable water supply was 
assured. For all this a heavy price has been paid, and it is impossible 
to contend that it was all inevitable. Clearly immediate hopes must 


be damped down, though there will, in fact, be a small yield in the 
Kongwa area this year. And enough no doubt has been learned 
from the mistakes at Kongwa to justify the expectation that the 


development of the other two areas, Urambo and the Southem 
Province of Tanganyika, will run more smoothly. But the suggesuen 
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to date can be supported without any hostility either to the Govern- 
ment or to the Overseas Food Corporation, which is responsible for 
the working of the scheme, particularly since some authorities which 
must be respected hold that drained swamps may form better 
seed-beds for groundnuts than any of the areas where cultivation 
is in progress or projected. That the scheme must go forward is 
common ground. That it should go forward on the right lines is 


essentl il 


Clothes Without Coupons 


A Minister who has to announce the end of a rationing scheme 
can hardly go wrong. The public’s sense of relief is likely to blanket 
any mistakes. That is just as well, for Mr. Harold Wilson’s 
announcement on Monday of the end of clothes rationing was often 
inept, occasionally threatening and in one case glaringly wrong. 
Possibly the President of the Board of Trade was so anxious to avoid 
the suspicion that his decision was timed to coincide with the 
Sowerby by-election that he felt obliged to mix his good news with 
bad arguments. Anyway, it was most inept to lay so much stress on 
the caution with which the Government withdrew the rationing 
scheme bit by bit, when what was needed, as the trade always said 
and as subsequent events have proved, was more boldness and enter- 
prise. Again, the threat to freeze prices if there was an upward 
movement was a gratuitous piece of officiousness which is all too 
typical of the bureaucratic mind. And as to Mr. Wilson’s assertion 
that there could be no reduction in the prices of finished goods until 
there was a fall in the price of raw materials, it is difficult to say 
who is most disgraced by such a dangerously nonsensical statement— 
Mr. Wilson the President of the Board of Trade or Mr. Wilson the 
ex-economist. Are there no possible economies in production which 
could lead to a reduction in prices ? Are goods to be left unsold in 
the shops if public demand is slack ? Has the last British clearance 
sale been held ? It is pathetic that, with all these questions crying 
yut for an answer, the Conservative Opposition should waste their 
time in gibes about the coincidence of rationing reliefs with by- 
elections. The real point—and it stood out as plainly as possible 
in Mr. Wilson’s statement—is that at the very time when he is 
belatedly and over-cautiously removing controls he is continually 
revealing the mentality which prefers controls to freedom. 


The T.U.C. on Communism 


The tactics with which a handful of Communists set out to capture 
the key positions in the trade unions are becoming fairly widely 
known. The tactics required to get them out of those positions are 
less widely understood. The Communists are determined and clever. 
They are also, of course, quite ready to use systematic lying as an 
instrument of policy. All these facts are set out, with chapter and 
verse, in a T.U.C. Pamphlet called “The Tactics of Disruption” 
published on Tuesday. It clearly follows that, if this piece of mischief 
is to be rooted out, non-Communist trade unionists must be more 
determined and more clever than the intruders. Judging by the 
pamphlet, they have a long way to go. It shows once more that it 
is the failure of union members to take an active interest in their 
own affairs which allows the Communist minority to get its way. 
It does not show that the T.U.C. or the local organisations are 
acquiring the skill which is needed if their tremendous weight is 
to be used effectively. It is clear enough from the pamphlet that 
Communists are able to do a great deal of damage by “ capturing ” 
the trades councils—the local associations of union representatives. 
It is not at all clear that the T.U.C. is sufficiently closely in touch 
with the trades councils to be able to block this Communist gambit. 
It is not enough to expose the Communist methods. It is not 
enough to exhort the rank and file to rally round and attend branch 
meetings. Nobody needs to be reminded that the Communists are a 
tiny minority who have no right to mislead the working man, The 
voung at any by-election at which a Communist stands—the endless 
tale of derisory polls and lost deposits—will show that. If the 
r.U.C. wants to give union members a fuller sense of danger it 
must reverse the process of centralisation and give more responsibility 
to the local organisations. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


EFENCE, Groundnuts, and State furniture 

are a bill of fare which even the most sluggish political 

stomach finds it hard to swallow without some slight 
disturbance, and there have been several lively scenes in the 
Commons this week; to complete the menu the Lords were on 
Wednesday discussing social problems arising from human artificial 
insemination. 


Analgesia 


* oe * * 

Defending the East African Groundnut Scheme Mr. Strachey 
fell a victim to the temptation to say all he had to say in his 
opening remarks—and took an hour and a half. He is always per- 
suasive, but if he had made a speech instead of giving a survey 
he would have made a stronger case. Mr. Hudson, whose com- 
plexion reflected the Kongwa sun, was as belligerent as usual, and 
Mr. Hare, who had also been to East Africa, made the best speech 
of his career in winding up for the Opposition. 

* * * * 

When Mr. Strachey rose to speak for a second time he forgot to 
ask leave of the House, and seemed slightly to resent the protests 
that were made, although his Parliamentary Secretary was sitting 
beside him. The same lapse has been perpetuated by many 
Ministers making statements after questions. Whatever the rights 
of the matter—and Mr. Speaker ruled on Tuesday that Ministers 
have such a right—courtesy is always flattering to Members and 
costs little. 

* * . * 

Both on Monday and Tuesday the House had special reason to 
be glad that Mr. Speaker had returned to health, for situations 
arose which his deputies might have found it difficult to deal with. 
Mr. Ellis Smith rose to a point of order, but when he began to 
refer to what had been said in another place was at once pulled 
up. He rose again but was plainly nettled. He stood in silence for 
a moment or two, and when Members began to laugh threw out the 
remark that “this had all happened before, wher they were nearly 
all on the side of Ribbentrop.” ‘This mystified Members on all sides 
and the laughter subsided. But Mr. Smith could not bring his 
indignation within the rules of order, and apart from a dispute with 
Mr. Speaker on the meaning of Erskine May, and an indication that 
something of which he disapproved had been said in another place, 
no one was the wiser when he sat down. 


* * * * 


Mr. Gallacher was more outspoken and “as one whose good name 
was in question” learned that there was no remedy for any Member 
of the Commons against attacks, slanderous or otherwise, made 
upon them in the Lords. To which he replied that one of these days 
he was hoping to have a representative there. A rush to the Vote 
Office for copies of the Lords’ debates revealed that Lord Vansittart 
had mentioned several Members who were members of the Anglo- 
Rumanian Society, an organisation of which he strongly disapproved. 

* * * is 


At the end of questions on Tuesday came the exchange on 
Analgesia. It was one of those occasions on which the Minister of 
Health delights his enemies but mystifies his friends. He had a strong 
case, It was that he has all the necessary powers to make analgesia 
compulsory, that he is using those powers energetically, but that there 
is nO point in a general compulsion when the necessary apparatus is 
not available. He said as much in his statement, and no doubt felt 
indignant that those who had supported the Analgesia Bill did not 
immediately see reason. But reasons are not always as immediately 
plain to those who hear them as to those who give them, and to 
charge the 330 Members of all parties who had signed a motion sup- 
porting the Bill with trying to make political capital out of child- 
labour was so wild as to be ludicrous. But once Mr. Bevan has got 
his head down there is no stopping him until he has finished his 
charge, and by the end his wake was strewn with friend and foe alike. 
It was left to his wife, Miss Jennie Lee, the following day, to begin 
mending his reputation by criticism more gracefully framed. But 
she will have her work cut out. A. M. C. 
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PAYING OUR WAY? 


HERE can be no doubt whatever that the Economic Survey 

for 1949 is an impressive document, likely to inspire its 

readers with a sense of achievement in 1948 and with hope 
of consolidating that achievement in 1949. There can equally be no 
doubt that that is precisely the impression it was intended to give. 
It is the best written of the three annual economic surveys which 
have appeared so far, and its authors have achieved the effects which 
they set out to achieve with care and circumspection. The com- 
pletion of post-war reconversion, the 12 per cent. rise in industrial 
production above the level of 1947, the expansion of investment 
at a time when a contraction had seemed likely, the rise in the 
national income and in home consumption, the remarkable improve- 
ment in the balance of payments until there was actually a small 
surplus on current account—all the good news is presented with 
a nice blend of understatement and advertisement, of encourage- 
ment and warning, of congratulation for the British public and 
self-congratulation for the Government. 

This Survey stands firmly in the new tradition of White Papers 
which justify the national policy at the same time as they explain 
it. It puts the reader who wishes, for the purposes of study, to 
separate the facts of the economic situation from the opinions of 
the authors of the Economic Survey in a somewhat defensive 
posture. Yet anyone can discover directly from his own experience 
that any assertion that, at this moment, the economic horizon is 
reasonably clear needs careful examination and criticism. The 
exporter can examine the state of his order book, anyone who 
has goods to sell knows whether trade is more or less brisk than 
it was a year ago, the wage earner can form his own opinion about 
the security of his employment and the purchasing power of his 
pay, and any taxpayer can decide for himself whether the amount 
he is paying in taxation appears moderate and reasonable. If these 
personal impressions could be added up it is, to say the least, 
doubtful whether they would produce quite such a firm impression 
of satisfactory progress and prospects as the Economic Survey. 
The two sets of impressions do not square by any means. Nor 
is it easy to relate the continued, if unspectacular, ‘economic 
advance which the Survey forecasts for Britain-in 1949, and the 
news of sagging markets and even of a trade recession in the 
outside world—about which the Survey says next to nothing. 

That is not to say that the account given in the Survey is 
entirely and exclusively cheerful. The fact that in terms of 
dollars we are still far from paying our way is stated and reiterated 
with all the emphasis it needs. If there is a criticism it is that 
this point has been given even more emphasis than it needs. There 
is always a danger of oversimplification involved in concentrating 
too closely on particular areas of difficulty (or bottlenecks as they 
used to be called) in the economic system. But it remains a 
good feature of the Survey that it does not cover up the dollar 
deficit. Nor does it pretend that progress in 1949 can be as 
rapid as it was in 1948. It boldly sets out the need for the 
continuing restriction of total consumption and calls upon indi- 
viduals to do their bit in raising the present unduly low level of 
saving. There are, in fact, plenty of qualifications in the text. 
But the same central impression of solid progress remains. And 
so does the difficulty of reconciling that impression with the 
facts of individual experience, typified by the constant complaint 
of traders that there is less money about, and with the highly 
uncertain outlook for trade in the world in general. Does any- 
one really believe that the present Government has hit upon 
just that combination of public with private enterprise, that ideal 
economic balance, which will enable us to go steadily forward 
whatever happens to the rest of the world ? 


The fact is that one particular difficulty runs through the 
Economic Survey from beginning to end, and raises one doubt 
after another in the mind of a careful reader. It is the subtle 
intertwining, in such a way that it is next to impossible to 
disentangle them, of the effort of the British people with the 
policy of the British Government. In fact the Survey somehow 
contrives to give the impression that such improvement in the 
economic situation as there has been was generally due to the 
enlightened policy pursued by the Government. There is litt 
suggestion that progress might have been faster if the Govern- 
ment had tried harder to cut down its own expenditure, that 
sometimes (as in the case of steel) progress has taken place 
despite the Government’s policy rather than because of it, and 
that the “ world causes ” which were once readily enough invoked 
as an excuse for failure may have been partly responsible for 
relative success. 

It is never suggested in the Survey that practically every 
economist of respectable standing has disagreed at many points 
with the policy pursued by the Government. On the contrary, 
it is stated on page § of the Survey that “the expansion in total 
output, combined with the measures taken in concert by the 
Government and people to make the best use of these resources, did 
much in 1948 to restore our balance of payments and to improve 
our capital equipment without sacrifice to the standard of living.” 
This is a particularly plain instance of the use of half-truths to 
reflect credit on the Government. It may truly be said that the 
policy of disinflation pursued by Sir Stafford Cripps during 1948 
was willingly agreed to by the people. But it is also true that 
that policy was widely advocated long before Mr. Dalton 
resigned and the present Chancellor reversed the policy of the 
Government, and that there are still many opponents of Sir 
Stafford Cripps within the Labour Party. As to making the best 
use of resources, just what proportion of the people of this country 
think that the £3,000 millions and more spent by the Govern- 
ment is all well spent ? No common man reading the Economic 
Survey should ever give up the attempt to distinguish those good 
features of the present economic scene which are properly attri- 
butable to the Government from those which are not. 

What that attempt reveals is that, while the Survey mentions 
many of the qualifications which must be made to its general 
statement of progress, it does not mention all of them. It points 
out that the impression of spectacular recovery in 1948 must be 
discounted to the extent that 1947 was a year of set-backs, crises 
and miscalculations. It does not point out that all three of the 
economic disasters of 1947—the fuel crisis, the dollar crisis and 
the initiation of too many capital construction schemes which we 
could not possibly complete—were partly due to Governmental mis- 
calculations of a reprehensible kind. It points out the danger of 
continuing inflation. It does not point out the major inflationary 
factor which is the present fantastic volume of Government spend- 
ing. It forecasts a continuance of full employment. But it does 
not explain that full employment cannot at this time be forecast 
at all except on the assumption of a strictly controlled economy. 
In other words we cannot have full employment in a free society. 
Nor is there any sign in the survey of a hopeful looking forward 
to the day when we can. 

A year ago the Spectator, in commenting on the Economic 
Survey for 1948, which was attacked almost unanimously by all 
the rest of the Press, went its own way and described the road 
ahead as hard but hopeful. The Economic Survey for 1949, 
looking back, has come to the conclusion that the way was, indeed, 
hard, but that the hope of recovery really has been strengthened 
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in the past year. We still face the same difficulties of expanding 
our exports to the Western hemisphere, increasing our production, 
reducing our costs and staving off inflation. But those difficulties 
have been reduced to more manageable proportions. We are still 
dependent on American aid in our struggle to balance our accounts. 
But that aid is more firmly assured now than it was then. The 
cruder problems of home production and the balance of payments 
are on the road to solution. The more delicate problems of 
adjusting our production to changing world demand, anticipating 
shifts in the terms of trade, and striking a healthy balance between 
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public and private expenditure must now be faced. The way 
ahead is still hard. What is more, it is darker than it was, 
since we are probably approaching a major readjustment in world 
trade. But it is still hopeful, in the light of the successful effort 
by the British people revealed in the Survey and the attempt 
of Sir Stafford Cripps to pursue a policy of disinflation. Those 
are the two factors to cling to—the effort of the people and 
the pursuit of an enlightened financial policy. Hope would 
be even higher if a continuance of the second could be counted 
upon as surely as the first. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE turmoil in the House of Commons on Tuesday was due to 
the Minister of Health and no one else. For reasons quite 
inexplicable Mr. Bevan chose to give the House a display of 

his least engaging characteristics. That he did not like the Bill on 
ynalgesia in childbirth was known, Whether, after it had passed its 
second reading, he was entitled to make a statement after Questions, 
declaring the Bill to be unnecessary because he could do everything 
requisite under existing powers, may be a matter for argument. But 
when Mr. Bevan proceeded to observe that “there were some 
Honourable Members more anxious for publicity than to relieve 
pain in childbirth,” and later, stili more outrageously, “this is not 
aimed to give the best possible Health Service, but to exploit human 
pain in a political stunt,” he left his own side as unhappy as the 
other side was angry. ‘The Speaker said amid applause “I regret 
these provocative statements. I always hate to see motives jmputed 
to Honourable Members. Everyone is entitled to an honest opinion, 
whatever it may be.” The Prime Minister sat inscrutably doodling. 
Mr. Lindgren, the Parliamentary Secretary for Civil Aviation, went 
to the despatch-box and to judge from his lip-movements began to 
read a statement, while the Tories were still shouting in sustained 
“ Withdraw.” Mr. Bevan did not withdraw, and in due course 
indgren became audible. 
* 7 
I sometimes, indeed very frequently, wonder what would happen 
to private businesses if they were run as some Government depart- 
ments are. For example, someone I know (I know him all too well) 
early in 1946 took a small house which had just been de-requisitioned 
by the War Office. After the mess had been cleared up he duly 
moved in. Thereafter he received, and promptly paid, various bills 
tor water, gas, electricity and similar commodities—but not, as he 
subsequently realised, the general rate, for the simple reason that no 
one had asked him for it and he had not noticed the omission. When 
he did ask a question about it a month or two ago, it turned out that 
the Treasury Valuer (who handles these things) had never been told 
by the War Office that the house was given up, and was cheerfully 
paying the rates half-year after half-year without 8 murmur. Why, 
it may be asked, did the occupier not let well alone. Because sooner 
or later someone with not much less than average intelligence in 
the War Office would have noticed something odd, and the 
unfortunate ratepayer would have been dropped on for a good deal 
more than the £172 arrears which he has had to pay, in a single 
lump sum, at considerable inconvenience, because the War Office 
It is little consolation to be 
That 


chorus 
Mr. I 
- * 


doesn’t know how to keep accounts. 
told, as he has been told, that he is not the only sufferer. 
information does not surprise him. 

7 * * * 

I should like to think that my comments of a fortnight ago had, 
together with comments elsewhere, something to do with the decision 
of the University Grants Committee not only to agree to the increase 
of the salaries of University Professors from a basic £1,450 to a 
basic £ 1.600, but to meet the still more serious grievances of Readers 
and Lecturers, many of whom have been getting remuneration on 
which it was virtually impossible for a married man to live. For 
Readers and Senior Lecturers a maximum which may be in some cases 
as high as £1,600 will be a substantial advance, and Lecturers and 
Assistant Lecturers get a more or less proportionate increment. This 
is nor merely bare justice ; it is‘at the same time plain common sense. 


If men at or near the top of the tree in their particular line of study 
are to be tempted away from the universities by invitations from 
business firms—not because they are covetous for gold, but because 
they have families to consider—then the whole standard of education 
in this country must inevitably be lowered. The University Grants 
Committee has done the right thing—not before it was fully time. 

* * * * 

The House of Commons showed wisdom in refusing a second 
reading to the Simplified Spelling Bill. It would have shown greater 
wisdom if it had refused it by a larger majority. The supporters of 
the Bill showed no realisation of the fact that the English language 
is one of the richest elements in the English heritage, that it is some- 
thing living and developing, with a past, a present and a future, and 
that to draw a sudden line between the English of Johnson and 
Macaulay and Keats and Shelley and Wordsworth, and some 
deformed and disfigured travesty of it imposed by Government order 
in the middle of the twentieth century, would be an outrage which 
neither the old language nor the new could adequately characterise. 
Fortunately the promoters of the Bill circulated some examples of 
their proposed transliteration. This should have been, and evidently 
was, enough. Whatever the merits of the case, it is no part of the 
business of this or any other Government to fix spelling by decree. 
The English language admittedly contains anomalies, most of which 
add considerably, through association or derivation, to its interest. 
But there are, no doubt, a few words whose spelling could be 
modified with advantage. A body like the British Academy (which 
does not seem to do a great deal for its living) might very well 
draw up a list, which the Minister of Education, if he saw fit, could 
permit to be adopted in whole or in part in schools. To talk of a 
Royal Commission is to take the whole business much too seriously. 

. * * * 

The argument arising out of the report—which is unfounded—that 
St. Clement Danes was to be regarded as the official church of the 
Royal Air Force should be carried further. I should have been sur- 
prised if the report had been true, for it would have meant that the 
Secretary of State for Air—who, like his father (a Local Preacher), is 
a Methodist—had consented to confer official status on a church in 
which he would have had no place himself except by courtesy. 
St. Clement Danes happens to be close to the Air Ministry head- 
quarters, and the suggestion that the two should be associated is a 
happy one. But is it impossible, in the case of a body like the Royal 
Air Force, to rise to the conception of a church where men of all 
denominations can worship on the basis of their common Christianity, 
and all Air Force chaplains, whether Anglican or Methodist or Con- 
gregationalists, officiate ?. What does the Air Force itself think of it ? 
Possibly nothing at all. But I hope that it does, and that it may 
resolve in this matter to remain united, not divided—if need be not at 
St. Clement Danes. 

* * * 7 
It should have been of course 
OYSTER BARS JAM PROBE 
There were reasons for the error, but no matter. Let me offer 


now: 


GLENVIL HALL 
ATTACKS DALTON 
WHISPER TALES 


Comparatively simple, of course. JANUS. 
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L’AFFAIRE KRAVCHENKO 


By TANYA MATTHEWS* 

N the small hall of the Tenth Correctional Court in Paris—high 

windows, four dusty chandeliers and a bust of the French 

Republic—whose walls are more accustomed to listen to black 
market deals and customs frauds, what many Frenchmen feel 
to be the biggest libel case of the century is just winding up. For 
eight weeks the Kravchenko libel suit has been drawing almost as 
big audiences as has Josephine Baker in her new Folies Bergére 
revue. The French police have a tough time checking the passes 
of the people who want to penetrate the barricaded corridors leading 
to the court-room. Ordinary spectators, smart women lawyers in 
flowing black gowns, journalists from every country of the world, 
fashionable people who buy their seats at a pound and more a place 
from the “ breakfast time queue ” formed by commercially-minded 
out-of-works, fill the small hall far beyond its capacity. 

No one with a high blood-pressure could stand more than an 
hour in this atmosphere, hot from packed human bodies and political 
passions. A casual visitor gets the impression that complete anarchy 
prevails in the court-room. A witness is making an oration in the 
well of the court, facing the judge, and the audience are vainly strain- 
ing their ears to catch it. The lawyers of the two sides are exchanging 
witty or abusive remarks. Policemen are directing late arrivals to 
non-existent places. Victor Kravchenko, tall and elegant, is exploding 
into loud indignation in Russian, to which the Russian-speaking part 
of the audience, with the exception of the Tass correspondent, is 
reacting noisily and approvingly. The Tass correspondent is repeat- 
ing the objurgation “ Gangster,” plainly referring to Kravchenko, in 
order to testify his devotion to the Kremlin, while the peroxided 
stenotypists with tortured expressions are tapping silently on their 
machines. Grey-haired and impassive, presiding Judge Durckheim 
—who has a son working on the Communist evening paper Ce Soir 
—looks down on the tumult with a quiet and cynical smile, and 
intervenes now and again with a suave rebuke. “ Gentlemen, this 
is not a political trial,” he once more reminds the noisy court-room. 

It is a very simple case on the face of it. Victor Kravchenko, 
author of the anti-Soviet best-seller I Chose Freedom, was accused 
in an article signed Sim Thomas and published in the French Com- 
munist literary weekly Les Lettres Frangaises of being a drunkard, 
an embezzler, a traitor, an agent of the American Secret Service, 
of having put his name to a book which was a shameful libel on the 
Soviet Union—and of having not written the book anyway. Krav- 
chenko lodged a writ for libel, and after he had deposited a sum 
of nearly £2,000 as security against the defence costs lest he lost, 
the case opened. Had Victor Kravchenko been French, English or 
American, the whole case would probably have been wound up 
within a few days, and would have stirred no public interest what- 
ever. But Kravchenko happens to be a Russian, an ex-Soviet official 
who in 1944 fled from his post with the Soviet Purchasing Com- 
mission in Washington to remain in the United States. Two years 
later he presented the world with an astonishing book which revealed 
the dark side of the moon—the sordid, horrible and tyrannical aspects 
of the Soviet régime. 

So a trial which might have been a simple, technical matter of 
deciding whether Kravchenko was a drunkard or a sober man, an 
embezzler or an angel of honesty, an illiterate or the author of his 
own book, turned into a public trial of the Soviet system. A British 
judge would have ruled out half the evidence as hearsay or irrelevant 
—which is probably why Kravchenko wanted the trial to be held 
in France, where the widest latitude of irrelevancy is granted to 
witnesses. But even from the fifty per cent. of evidence which a 
British judge would not have ruled out have emerged facts which 
have been completely damning to the legend of Stalin’s paradise, 
Most of the Kravchenko Witnesses have been Soviet refugees from 
the D.P. camps of Germany. One after the other they have testified 
to their personal knowledge of Kravchenko and told at great length 
—Russians love to go into the smallest details of a story when they 
know they are being listened to—the tale of their arrest on charges 


* The Russian wife of an English correspondent in Paris. 
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which they never understood, their torture, their imprisonment and 
their experiences in concentration camps where the inmates were 
inhumanly overworked and underfed. At least three of them testified 
to having been confined in cells where there were upwards of a 
hundred other prisoners and where it was impossible for everyone to 
sit down, let alone lie down, at the same time. All these simple 
people—a peasant woman from the Ukraine, a railway worker, a 
professor of mathematics, a woman doctor, a sailor—confirmed jn 
their frank and circumstantial narrations the gloomy side of the 
Soviet system described in Kravchenko’s book. 

But the bitterest blow for the Kremlin came when Margarita 
Neumann, wife or widow—she does not yet know which—of top 
German Communist leader Heinz Neumann took the witness stand. 
In a clear, flat voice she told how her husband had been arrested 
in Moscow in 1937 for “ ideological deviation,” how she had been 
arrested a year later because she was his wife, and how she had been 
sent to a group of concentration camps in Kazakstan which cover 
twice the area of Denmark and contain 800,000 prisoners—most of 
them women, because men are usually sent to the more rigorous 
climate of the far north or Siberia. But her deadliest thrust came 
at the end. That was when she told how in January, 1940, with 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact in force and Soviet-Nazi collabora- 
tion in full swing, she had been brought back to Moscow and told 
her five-year jail sentence had been commuted to one of expulsion 
from the Soviet Union ; how with thirty other German, Austrian and 
Hungarian Communists she had been taken by train to Brest Litovsk, 
then the frontier between Nazi-occupied and Soviet-occupied Poland, 
and how there N.K.V.D. guards had taken them across the bridge 
over the river Bug and handed them into the charge of the S\S. 
men aWaiting them—and each prisoner had the full record of his 
life passed over to the Germans with him. 

The defence called two kinds of witness. There were starry-eyed 
French, English or American Communists or fellow-travellers— 
simpletons or fanatics—who testified on the basis of a brief conducted 
tour to Russia of the wonderful hospitality and the happy faces they 
saw around them. And there were Soviet witnesses, flown from 
Moscow, who appeared to have been carefully drilled in their 
evidence and who were safely lodged during their stay in the house 
belonging to the Soviet Embassy in the Boulevard Suchet. They all 
had one common feature, arrogance mixed with uncertainty. The 
star of these Soviet witnesses was thickly decorated General Rudenko, 
who entered the court in uniform with a uniformed aide-de-camp at 
his heels. General Rudenko started his evidence by five minutes 
of solid abuse of Kravchenko, whom he called “a criminal without 
precedent in the annals of crime.” When Kravchenko replied in 
kind, and referred to the subject, tabu for good Soviet citizens, of 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact, the Soviet General stalked out of 
court as pompously as he had entered. 

Kravchenko’s first wife, Zinaida Gorlova, plump and ripely pretty, 
produced a very pale impression. She recited the story of her brief 
married life quite fluently, but when Kravchenko challenged her 
with a mass of circumstantial details disproving her story, she could 
only reply with mechanical denials. As mechanically she denied ever 
having known the woman doctor Anna Kashinskaya, who testified 
to having studied medicine with her at Dniepropetrovsk, and who 
unhesitatingly reeled off to the judge the names of their common 
professors, which Madame Gorlova acknowledged to be accurate, 
though still refusing to admit she had ever met Dr. Kashinskaya. 
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The foreign witnesses were almost pathetic. Dr. Hewlett Johnson 
—whom some French newspapers referred to as “the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ”—declared that Kravchenko’s portrait of Stalin was 
“a grotesque caricature,” because he had a long interview with him 
and had been struck by “the dignity of his deportment and the 
regularity of his features.” This seemed to suggest the novel argu- 
ment that the Soviet régime must be right because Stalin has a nice 
face. Mr. Zilliacus appeared to contend that, though the Soviet 
régime would not be tolerated in Western Europe, the natives of 
Russia could stand it, because natives are used to that sort of thing. 
And then there was a succession of French literary fellow-travellers 
who gave evidence of the fine part the defendant editors of Les 
Lettres Frangaises had played in the French Resistance, and seemed 
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to imply that with such a record they had a right to a free libel on 
whomever they pleased. 

It has been rather an explosive trial. One cannot help thinking that 
someone high up in the Communist Party must be getting into hot 
water for having let the case come on at all. That the Kremlin 
should hate and fear Kravchenko one can understand, for he is not a 
reactionary (they rightly despise reactionaries) but a revolutionary 
Socialist who realises that the Russian revolution has turned sour. 
How much better would it not have been for them, all the same, to 
have ignored the book, or to have settled the action out of court, once 
it had been brought. 


GOVERNMENT OF LONDON 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


N April 7th more than 300 candidates will offer themselves 
before the people of London for election to 129 seats on 
the London County Council. The men and women thus 

elected will, for three years, be responsible for controlling the 
services of the largest city in the world, covering an area of 
117 square miles and including about three and a half million people ; 
their staff will number about 57,000 and their annual budget will 
probably amount to not less than £60,000,000. As elections go, this 
is obviously quite an important one; both the electorate and the 
budget are bigger than those of some States which are members of 
the United Nations. Yet it is a fairly safe bet that less than forty 
per cent. of the electorate will bother to vote, that the preliminary 
campaign will be tepidly fought, and the results (unless, indeed, they 
produce a resounding Conservative victory) will cause few flickers 
ol interest. 

This forecast is based on precedent and a study of existing form. 
Yet there are some reasons for hoping that this year’s election may 
be less of a frost than its predecessors. In the first place the electorate 
is bigger than before the war ; by the Representation of the People 
Act, 1945, the local franchise has become virtually as wide as the 
parliamentary. By the same Act the boundaries of the constituencies 
have been redrawn and their numbers reduced. The Council elected 
in 1946 consisted of two members for each of the 62 parliamentary 
constituencies, and twenty aldermen—a total of 144 members. This 
year there will be three Councillors for each of the 43 constituencies 
and 21 aldermen, making a Council of 150. Although one result of 
the new set-up is that the Conservatives lose safe seats in the City 
and Westminster, they hope to gain handsomely on the balance by 
the disappearance of small safe Labour divisions such as Poplar and 
Stepney. It is also likely, if what happened after the 1914-18 war 
is any guide, that many more people will vote this year than in 1946 
Thus in 1919 only 16.6 per cent. of the electorate voted, but in 1922 
the figure rose to 36.8 per cent. In 1946 it was down to 26.4 per cent 
Finally there is the encouraging tendency 

their own rhythm, which is often at 


‘the second lowest figure. 
for local politics to follow 
variance with that of national politics. 

But however many people do in fact vote on April 7th, the fact 
remains that Lendon bothers far less about its government than do 
such capital cities as New York, Paris and Berlin. The trouble is 
largely that for most people local government is a profoundly boring 
subject. To the initiated, of course, it is fascinating, but so is ento- 
mology to entomologists, or the collection of bus numbers to the 
schoolboy. The ordinary man thinks (quite rightly) that the govern- 
ment of London is a matter of committees and sub-committees, 
dealing with such prosaic things as drains, parks, fire-brigades and 
ambulances. There is nothing much about these to catch the eye, and 
the only way in which the L.C.C, could really draw attention on itself 
would be for it to go on strike. Failing some such violent jog to 
their memory, Londoners will continue not to vote and will only 
grumble when they can’t get a cheap house or when the rates go up 

Indifference has not, however, always been as profound as in 
recent years. There was a time when debates in the Council were 
news, or at any rate when they occupied several columns in the daily 
Papers ; now you will have difficulty in finding a paragraph about 
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what goes on unless there has been a demonstration in the public 
gallery. Shrunken newspapers are only one of the reasons for this 
decline in the attention of the Press. The bulk of the Council’s work 
has always been done in committee, and the fortnightly meetings of 
the full Council, at which the final decisions are taken, are more or 
less public productions of a play which has been (or should have 
been) carefully rehearsed in private. But until the war Council 
meetings were held weekly, which gave more scope for debating, 
and there is no convincing reason why this should not happen again. 
Also, we are assured, the standard of debating used to be higher in 
the old days, though when exactly the days ceased to be old it is 
hard to say. When Mr. Sidney Webb became Lord Passfield ? When 
the move was made from Spring Gardens to County Hall ? When 
Herbert Morrison gave up the Labour leadership ? When Labour 
secured its steam-roller majority in 1946? At some point there 
seems to have been a falling off. 

It is sometimes argued that the fall from grace came almost as 
early in the history of the L.C.C. as it did in the history of man. 
When it was set up, in 1888, the administration of London was 
intended to be something above party, to which the best citizens and 
men of good will would be attracted, as in ancient Athens, to run 
the affairs of their city without thought of prestige or politics. But 
almost at once the Liberals (calling themselves the Progressives) 
formed themselves into a voting bloc, and soon the Conservatives 
(calling themselves first the Moderates and then Municipal 
Reformers) followed suit. Finally along came Labour (perversely 
calling itself Labour), which won control in 1934—a control which 
it has held, with increased majorities, ever since. This newcomer 
has certainly been organised on more rigid lines than its predecessors. 
The Labour majority is a voting majority, first and last. Some of 
the Labour Councillors elected in 1946 have yet to make their 
maiden speech. The Labour front bench does the work ; the back- 
benchers file into the division lobbies. This would be a far from 
admirable state of affairs even if the Labour front bench was made 
up of able and inspiring personalities, but in point of fact it is not. 
The best-known figures in London Labour—Morrison, Strauss, 
Latham, Silkin, Wilmot—have moved across the river to Westminster 
or to national jobs, and their successors have made no particular 
reputation for themselves. How many Londoners could name the 
leader of the Council today, or one of the committee chairmen ? 
Or name a single Councillor, for the matter of that ? 

The critics of London Labour complain that the tyranny of the 
leaders over their followers is only matched by their subservience 
to Whitehall. What the boys over at Westminster say 
with the boys in County Hall because, after all, they’re old pals and 
belong to the same party. There is a certain amount of natural 
bravado in the Conservatives’ boast of what they would do with 
Whitehall if only they had a chance to pitch into it. The L.C.C,, 
whoever controls it, is an administrative body and Parliament is 
the legislative ; all local authorities have to lump a good deal of what 
they do not like. Perhaps it is the sight of Councillors pretending 
to like everything that emanates from Westminster which is the real 
irritant. More serious is the complaint that the L.C.C.’s attitude 
towards the Boroughs has undergone a change for the worse. In 
the past these relations have on the whole been happy, but recently 
there has been a good deal of friction, particularly in such matters 
as education and housing where powers are overlapping. 

The present Labour Government has increased the work but 
decreased the prestige of local authorities, and when searching for 
reasons why the L.C.C, attracts diminishing public attention there 
is perhaps no need to look further than the large number of 
important with which it has nothing to do. Some, such 
as police and water, have never been its responsibility ; others, such 
as transport and hospitals, have been taken away from it, while 
undertakings such as gas and electricity have ended up in national 
boards which, by their nature, are the complete antithesis of the 

the L.C.C. exercises over under- 
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takings that are still left to it. How long will the elected represen- 
tatives of London be able to keep what they have got? This 
question is bound to come up whenever Parliament turns its attention 
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apparent, have no convenience except so much as comes by custom. 
The area over which the L.C.C. holds sway today was the area in 
which, a hundred years ago, it seemed convenient 10 co-ordinate 
the sewers. The boundary thus drawn is ignored by later authorities, 
nolably the police and transport, which have been able to define 
Jimus for their activities convenient to themselves. 

But what about the electors? However few of them turn up 
on April 7th, they have got to have some basis of action on which 
to cast their votes. Labour's election pamphlet is called Labour 
Keeps Faith With London, while the Conservatives are plugging 
away on the theme of Time for a Change. Neither can be con- 
sidered very inspiring, but better would be hard to find. There is 
only one subject which can be guaranteed to stir any audience 
from its torpor, and that is housing. But who has the skill to 
unravel the conflicting claims of houses built and homes provided 
since the end of war or to make a just comparison between these 
figures and the record of the Conservative L.C.C. after 1918? All 
that can safely be said is that the happily housed will probably 
vote for the party which claims credit for the job, while the 
unhoused will doubt the good intentions of both parties. And as 
far as education goes, which is the other Council activity that might, 
on the basis of expense alone, be considered controversial, not many 
votes are likely to be lost or won on the issue of the comprehensive 
schoo]. If Londoners are really astute they will see to it that the 
new Council is evenly balanced between Labour and Conservative ; 
this is the first essential if there is to be a new zest at County Hall. 


FRONTIER IN FRANCE 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris 

O the question, “ Where is France’s frontier ? ” M. Ramadier, 

Minister of National Defence. gave the answer in the course 

of a debate on military credits: “On the Rhine, on the 
Elbe—as far East as possible.” Next morning the cartoon of a Paris 
newspaper showed a group of worried Cabinet Ministers looking at 
a dotted line that divided the Communist benches from those occu- 
pied by the other parties in the National Assembly, and asking 
themselves: “Could not we get this frontier moved a little further 
East ?” 

Several groups of Frenchmen have had some rude shocks lately— 
those who still thought that there was no important difference 
between the support given by so large a part of the French working 
class to the Communist Party and that given in the past to whatever 
was the extreme Left party of the day ; those who believed that a 
“ progressive intellectual” could overlook allegations about totali- 
tarian conditions in the Soviet Union ; those who asserted that the 
Communist threat to political liberty and national independence 
cculd be overcome by the arrest of a few leaders, a little Government 
firmness. The Communist Party’s “ peace campaign” and the state- 
ments made at the long-drawn-out Kravchenko libel trial have 
together caused this commotion, on the whole a very healthy 
commotion. 

The Communist “ peace campaign” has been in progress since 
last October, but public opinion outside those sections of the nation 
that habitually listen to the Communists only woke up to it in 
February, when M. Thorez made a statement to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party about the attitude that the party 
would recommend if the Red Army arrived on French soil chasing 
aggressors before it. The statement was a masterpiece of prudence 
and at the same time highly provocative. A series of “ifs” leading 
up to a rhetorical question could scarcely be construed as treason. 
M. Thorez had, however, unmistakably implied that the pacific Soviet 
Union was threatened by a conspiracy of aggression in which a 
so-called French Government, in fact a lackey of American 
imperialists, was a guilty participant ; that the French people would 
national independence, as well as inter- 
and revolutionary righteousness, if it 
ped the Red Army. 

Those who were surprised and concerned by the Thorez declara- 
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cerned, but foolish to be surprised and to throw themselves into a 
debate for which the Communists were prepared. The Government, 
which was concerned but not surprised, did not want the debate, Jr 
knew that there was no legal case against M. Thorez’s hypothetical 
prose, and that even if there had been, an attempt to prosecute might 
have been exactly what the Communists wanted. It is this last point 
that the French Right had failed entirely to appreciate. For them 
the experience of hearing M. Thorez was eminently salutary. He 
speaks rarely in the Assembly, and had never before used to it the 
full force of his voice, of his power of irony and contempt. Deputies 
who had never heard “ our Maurice ” addressing a public meeting 
suddenly understood what the thunderous applause which he can 
arouse from a working-class audience really meant ; and how difficult 
it would be to counter the extremely skilful line of propaganda which 
cloaks, under a mixture of Jacobin anti-Anglo-Saxon patriotism and 
appeals for peace, strategy that really aims at the promotion of dicta- 
torship by a minority at the behest of a foreign Government. I; 
was not, however, a Goebbels that the Assembly had before it, but 
a popular hero, a man of great physique and courage, a man obviously 
devoted to his cause. The Right had made the silly mistake of 
accusing Thorez of cowardice because he deserted his regiment in 
October, 1939, in order to take over the underground leadership of 
his banned party. Indeed, it was not merely a case of desertion; 
it was perhaps one of high treason ; but to insinuate cowardice was 
to anger French workmen and to conceal the truth from those wh 
made the charge. General de Gaulle, who as long ago as 1931 praised 
Nelson for knowing when to defy a superior officer, has always been 
too intelligent to make such a silly mistake, for, when he received a 
report on the legal situation of M. Thorez, who had not yet been 
arrested, he is said to have remarked: “ A deserter ? Well, it takes 
character to be that; not everyone has it.” He had, technically, 
deserted himself. 

The Communists are, of course, a minority in France. Between 
20 and 30 per cent. of the nation votes Communist. The party has 
a fairly reliable membership of half a million, and an entirely devoted 
inner core of perhaps one hundred thousand, or perhaps a good many 
fewer—anyway, a substantially larger number of men than was 
organised for active resistance to the Germans during at least the 
first half of the occupation. The resistance groups, however, were 
able to act because the majority of the population was fassively 
favourable to them. The Communists do not lack as many men 
and women ready to sacrifice themselves for the party as, probably, 
they can use. But it is much more doubtful whether in an inter- 
national and national crisis they would have enough passive sym- 
pathisers to provide cover for the active agents. It is for this reason 
that the steadily maintained Communist propaganda identifying the 
party with the French national cause, claiming for it the entire glory 
of resistance and branding all opponents of the party as traitors, 
liars and scoundrels, is of such enormous importance. President 
Vincent Aurio] devoted to this grave danger an important part of 
his recent speech to the Association of the Provincial Daily Press. 
He named no names, but everyone knew to whom he was referring 
when he denounced campaigns of systematic calumny and passed 
straight from this subject to international affairs as if the connection 
between the two was obvious to everybody present—as indeed it was. 
The President’s speech sounded, indeed, almost as if it had been 
made in the course of the Kravchenko case. The contention of 
Mr. Kravchenko’s counsel] is that the allegations made about him 
are only one example of the systematic Communist tactics of avoid- 
ing discussion about the grave criticisms made with regard to various 
aspects of the Soviet Union, by emitting a torrent of abuse against 
those who make them. The accusations of treachery, of being in 
the pay of the Americans, that are daily made against every leading 
Frenchman, from General de Gaulle to Léon Blum, are not dis- 
sociated from threat, for, as Maitre Izard reminded the court, the 
leaders of the French Republican régime have been specifically called 
Petkovs in the columns of L’Humanité. 

Whatever the outcome of the case for Mr. Kravchenko ; 
Les Lettres Frangaises, the Communists find themselves already faced 
in the frontier zone of their political kingdom in France with a wave 
and questioning. It is true that it is only in the fronuer 
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zone ; that there are vast provinces within that kingdom where echoes 
of all that is not printed in the Communist Press are very faint. It 
js true also that information about the fate of deviationist Com- 
munists may have a good disciplinary effect. In the long run it is 
those inner provinces that must be reconquered for ideas compatible 
with liberty and tolerance if the French nation is to recover political 
health. General de Gaulle, speaking of the Communist problem, 
has said that in political life only what has been :cplaced has really 
been destroyed. It is not very likely that his own political faith will 
replace that now burning in the hearts of true Communist believers, 
nor, indeed, that M. Queuille’s will do so either. At least in the 
jast month, the non-Communists of France have learnt both to 
respect and to fear more realistically than before the political religion 
that blazes in their midst—and that may be a beginning of wisdom. 


THE LAW & SEX OFFENCES 


By R. H. CECIL 

JOINT Committee on Psychiatry and the Law, appointed 

by the British Medical Association and the Magistrates’ 

Association, has just produced a Report on The Criminal 
Law and Sexual Offenders (B.M.A. 3d.) proposing substitutes for 
the mediaeval anathema and repression still reflected in the treatment 
of perversion by the courts today. It begins with two major 
premises: that for medical reasons all sexual offenders “should be 
dealt with in the courts by a procedure that in some respects differs 
from that which is used for the generality of accused persons,” and 
that “the main object of all courts must always be the protection of 
the public.” In their context these statements have a defensive 
appearance that nevertheless seems to hold promise of a cautious 
attack on the walls of Jericho. In fact, however, the attack is so 
cautious that Jericho is unlikely to notice what has happened. 
Having listed a dozen categories of odd behaviour in four main 
groups called mental illness, character deviation, sub-average intelli- 
gence, and physical abnormality, the Report says that “despite the 
differences of medical opinion that exist it is clear that some (and 
probably many) sex offenders come under one of those headings ”— 
the italics being mine. The guesswork phrase “some and probably 
many ” is followed by the opinion that “ one of the conditions listed 
above is frequently found to be the main cause of the offence ”; and 
the Report concludes with the plea that “ researches must be under- 
taken into the problem of how to discover before or at puberty 
those who will subsequently show sexual aberrations.” 

The hesitance of this Report is clearly due, indeed, to the fact 
that no adequate research into sexual delinquency has ever been 
carried out. The same factor vitiated the London conference 
recently convened by the Home Secretary and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to focus attention on the increase in crime of all kinds 
among juveniles ; though here some of the delegates seemed to be 
concerned about figures rather than people, and the few social 
scientists among the many speakers, pleading for more research 
facilities and urging the indispensability of case-histories, must have 
gone away deeply discouraged by the nebulous oratory of the others. 
The Committee on Sexual Offenders, as its chairman explained last 
week, had little interest in statistics ; and the fact is apparent in the 
two short Tables (purporting to be reproduced from the Criminal 
Statistics) which they publish on page 8 of their Report, where 
indecency with males, incest, and the violation of girls under six- 
teen are wrongly classified (without reference to offenders’ ages) 
among the cases tried in Magistrates’ courts. For the social scientist, 
no figures can obscure the fact that the problem is one of behaviour, 
in which every individual is likely to be different, though his treat- 
ment by the courts is likely under present conditions to be standard. 
“It is impossible,” says the Report in a typical comment on the 
figures, “to say which of those placed on probation received 
psychiatric treatment.” The Government are now empowered, by 
section 77(3)(f) of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, to subsidise research 
of precisely this kind, and the Report could have valuable results in 
calling attention to the fact. 

Some of the Committee’s recommendations for the amendment of 
the law, though at first sight admirable in themselves, are cither 
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weakened by being related to the wrong reasons or not fully con- 
sidered as practical measures. It is urged, for example, that 
“indecent exposure ” be removed from section 4 of the Vagrancy 
Act, 1824, because that section “was passed after the Napoleonic 
wars to suppress idle soldiers who were becoming nuisances, and 
with ‘ exhibitionists’ were classified fortune-tellers, persons wander- 
ing and exposing weunds and husbands leaving their families on 
the rates.” The real reason why indecent exposure should be taken 
out of the Vagrancy Act is that it there carries a maximum penalty 
of three months’ imprisonment. There is no better example than 
this of the uncomprehending attitude of the law in relation to sexual 
aberration: three months’ imprisonment is about long enough to 
confirm the exhibitionist in his beastly eccentricity, too short to get 
him into one of the progressive and experimental prisons, and too 
short therefore for any kind of reformative treatment to be attempted. 

Again, in a series of thoughtful recommendations for the protec- 
tion of child witnesses, who are often subjected to treatment in the 
courts that is psychologically outrageous, the Committee urge that 
Magistrates should be compelled to grant free legal aid to a man 
charged with a sexual offence against a child if he can’t afford it. 
Their reason is that men like this should not be allowed to cross- 
examine children themselves, and anyone who has ever seen them 
do it will surely agree. But what if the defendant can afford legal 
aid and doesn’t want it ? Can you make him pay the fee neverthe- 
less, or require him to instruct a lawyer he doesn’t want even if the 
fee is paid by the Court, or (above all) expect the lawyer to act for 
a man who regards him as an imposition ? So long as sexual mis- 
behaviour is dealt with in the criminal courts, a defendant must be 
allowed to conduct his own defence if he prefers to do so. 

A suggestion that will seem shocking to some firmly-balanced 
moralists is that homosexual practices among “ consenting adults ” 
should not, if done in private, be punishable at all. This has long 
been the law in all those European countries that adopted the Code 
Napoléon. In England such conduct is still “the abominable crime 
not to be mentioned amongst Christians ”—our legislators were still 
calling it “the abominable crime” when they drafted the blackmail 
section in the Larceny Act of 1916; and it is still punishable with 
life imprisonment. The Committee admits the possibility that, in 
the words of Sir William Norwood East, late medical member of 
the Prison Commission, the present law induces homosexuals to 
“ control their abnormal desires,” but the admission comes strangely 
from a group of experts who know that such desires, to the true 
homosexual, are normality itself. The Report rightly says, how 
ever, that both the corruption of youth and homosexual conduct in 
public “ must in any case remain punishable.” 

This last phrase is representative of the whole tenor of the Report. 
The Committee, who clearly recognise that we all have sexual desires 
and, as a condition of civilised living, generally control them, deo 
not suggest that sexual misbehaviour should be treated as a kind 
of Erewhonian illness. It must be punished, they agree. (It is 
indeed astonishing to find that they are actually in favour of inflict- 
ing fines in some such cases.) But “no sentence should be passed 
on an offender without examination and report by a doctor after the 
verdict of guilty. Imprisonment in such cases may be a dangerous 
course. The most hopeful course in the interests of the public, as 
well as the offender, is, where possible, psychiatric treatment.” The 
Criminal Justice Act, 1948, makes this possible without further 
legislation, and since the B.M.A. Committee announces that it has 
no intention of promoting legislation itself, it is on the use of con- 
ditional “ probation orders” as a means of inducing submission to 
medical treatment that we must at present rely. 

As the laws of this country stand, they reflect with a few exceptions 
the savage edicts of the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. In the last 
half-century or so they have indeed acquired one or two additions ; 
incest was not punishable at all until 1908, and the vague “ gross 
indecency ” charge that led to Oscar Wilde’s downfall and has since 
ruined many otherwise blameless men was new in 1885. There is 4 
strong case for expert enquiry into the laws against sexual mis- 
behaviour ; but the case will be stronger when the medical men, 
granted at last the facilities and the funds, have accumulated enough 
case-histories to sustain reliable conclusions. 
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ABOUT BADGERS 


By SIR JOCELYN LUCAS, M.P. 

ADGERS were among the animals the hunting of which was 
to be prohibited under the recent Blood Sports Bill to which 
the House of Commons declined to give a second reading. So 

they will still be hunted, and their numbers thus kept down, but 
there is little danger of their being exterminated. How many badgers 
there are in Great Britain no one knows, for no census has been 
taken or official estimate made, but they are certainly more numerous 
than most people think. My own guess would put them at anything 
between 25,000 and 100,000. 

The badger, the only surviving member of the bear tribe in this 
country (The Shooting Times told recently of a poultry-keeper who 
sat up to deal with what he thought was a fox, and fired point blank 
at something which, never having seen a badger before, he imagined 
to be a bear), is nocturnal in his habits, lives underground, often 
hibernates for part of the winter, normally weighs anything from 
18 to 32 Ib., likes wasps in season and is quite immune to their 
stings (so long as he keeps his eyes shut) owing to the thickness of 
his hide. In the matter of diet he is specially partial to young rabbits. 
He does no particular harm, apart from digging up lawns in the 
search for grubs and beetles, or devouring pheasants’ eggs or rolling 
in fields of corn, to the great detriment of the harvest. On the other 
hand what are known as “ rogue” badgers are caught every now and 
then raiding hen-houses. Indeed a good deal of the harm done to 
poultry and lambs attributed to foxes may, in fact, be the work of 
badgers. 

As I have said, the badger lives underground. His “ sett” or 
earth may be a comparatively small one, for breeding, or it may be 
a kind of block of residential flats where badgers have been living for 
centuries. Setts of this type may cover as much as two or three 
acres in extreme cases, and almost invariably have three floors or 
storeys. There are certain to be a number of entrances, though pro- 
bably only three or four are much used. Every four or five feet 
along the underground passage there is an “ oven,” or chamber, where 
the animals sleep or play or presumably pass one another. Whereas 
a fox-earth commonly smells of carrion, the badger is a cleanly beast, 
and in the summer at any rate he brings out his bed of reeds and 
fern to air. His sett is normally sited in some wooded hillside, 
reasonably close to a stream where he can drink. Runways through 
the brambles or over the pine-needles are clearly marked at quite 
a distance from the setts, showing the way the badger takes on 
his nocturnal forays. 

Relatively harmless though the badger—or brock—is, it may some- 
times be necessary to keep his numbers in a particular locality down. 
For that a variety of methods present themselves—shooting, trapping, 
snaring, poison, gas, digging and hunting by night. Consider them 
for a moment in that order. Shooting a wary and nocturnal animal 
3s by no means easy. It is possible that on a moonlight night a 
keeper watching for the badger to emerge from his den may get 
in a shot, but a shot among trees and brambles at midnight is no 
simple matter, and if the animal is not missed altogether it is more 
likely to get wounded than killed. And to think of a wounded 
badger dragging itself off to die slowly is not pleasant. 

Then there is trapping. The French say you can sometimes lure 
a badger to where you want him by drawing a piece of pork along, 
10 make a trail which he will find irresistible. I have no experience 
of this, and anyhow you cannot get the roast pork nowadays. Normally 
the badger is so wary that if there is a human scent on one of his 
runways he will go off on another road, and his nose is so keen that 
he will scent you for a week or more afterwards. It follows, there- 
fore, that if a steel trap is set in a runway you must not go back 
10 look at it for at least a fortnight, and if an unfortunate badger, 
or other animal, is caught by the leg he may be there suffering agony 
for days before he is found. Unless the trap is very strong and well- 
secured he will get away with it on his leg. A case occurred quite 
recently of a car running over a badger with a trap on it. The badger 
was not much hurt by the car, but it had to be killed because no 
one could get near it to get the trap off. If the trap is set in the 
mouth of his hole the badger will either bury it or spring it by 
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rolling over it, so that all that is left to show are a few hairs off 
his back. On the other hand a keeper told me that he once set 
traps this way, and it was three months before hunger drove the 
badger out. I myself once dug three fat badgers from a small earth 
that had been closed and blocked seventeen days before. Trapping 
seems ruled out on the grounds both of cruelty and of ineffectiveness, 

As for snares, poison and gas, snares will catch badgers, but they 
bite through the wire and get away with the noose drawn tight 
round their necks. Ii rarely strangles them, but in time cuts 
through the skin, and must cause intense pain. To poison a badger 
would usually be extremely difficult, for he is too wary an animal, 
but the result might well be to poison something else. In any event 
I am not going to give any hints about a method which I personally 
detest. Gassing might work in a small or rocky earth, but in the 
ordinary sett the badger would wall himself in, and either lie buried 
for days or even weeks or else try to dig another way out. Nor js 
gas always effective. A man told me that he once tried to gas five 
badgers in a closed room for the sake of their skins. The next day 
the room was full of gas, but all five had their noses to the crack 
under the door, and al] five were alive. He was so upset that he 
let them go. I think gassing is in the main of little use, and js 
almost invariably cruel, 

There remains digging and hunting. Badger-digging has the 
advantage that you can take the badgers alive and unhurt and release 
them elsewhere where they are scarce and are promised a sanctuary, 
If they must be killed, it can be done humanely, with a pistol or 
with a blow on the nose with a crowbar. If it is intended to dig 
an earth it must not be visited for some days beforehand or the 
chances are that the badgers will either be elsewhere or dug in when 
you come. 

The chief requisites for a dig are 2ood terriers who wil] throw their 
tongues continually when they find the badger, so that the diggers 
know where to dig. It is of little use digging without preparation, 
because the badger gives battle near the entrance of his sett and will 
shift his ground each time you start. It is better to hit the ground 
with a spade each time you hear the dog, till a steady baying tells 
you that the badger has settled down in his reserve trenches. The 
only time the dog should close in is when the badger turns to dig 
himself in, and to put a wall of earth between himself and the dog. 
Once he does this, only an old and experienced dog can find the 
badger again, and he is probably lost. This is when the dog should 
close in and nip Brock on the rump. He cannot hurt him, but the 
badger will turn and charge into the open. 

If you are keen on terrier work you may love it, but it can be 
very boring. It can also be very exciting. A dig may last two hours, 
or three days in a big sett. You may have to tunnel into a hillside, 
or you may be lucky and corner half-a-dozen badgers up a pipe not 
too far down, perhaps fifty yards away from the main earth. 
Experienced dogs rarely get bitten except at the end of a dig when 
they are over-excited, so they should be caught up and restrained. 

When you get your badgers, put them in a loose box for the 
night, with a strong floor. Give them whatever food you give 
your dogs, a pile of straw in the corner, and some water to drink. 
They will often eat the first night, always the second, and I have 
given a badger a drink within five minutes of capture. They are 
easily tamed and like plum cake. Some setts are impregnable, so 
the badgers must be hunted if they are to be reduced in numbers. 
Badger hunting by moonlight in the autumn can be anything from 
a rag where everyone brings a dog of sorts and no one gets hurt, to 
a more serious affair with a few couples of old foxhounds. The idea 
is to lay on the pack when the badger is away on his nightly forage 
and hunt him above ground. Terriers are unlikely to catch him, 
but foxhounds may well do so. The trouble is that few hounds will 
tackle a badger, and if they set him at bay you get a devil’s chorus. 
If it is necessary to kill the badger, a man must do it, not a dog, 
Brock can defend himself well, his skin is impervious to bites, and his 
nose is his only vulnerable point. 

Badgers have survived centuries of attack, and I hope that War 
Agricultural Committees and County Pest Officers wil] not be 100 
zealous in their destruction. Control may be necessary, but 
extermination would be a ctime. 
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DOMINION OF ZAMBEZIA ? 
By R. W. STEEL 

O familiar are we with conferences that break up after weeks 

in discord or after months with no visible results that a meeting 

producing unanimous decisions in two days must stand in a 
class by itself. Such was the recent conference of delegates from 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and of Nyasaland that met at 
Victoria Falls. One almost wonders why there was any need for 
the delegates to come together, unless it be to advertise to the world 
that certain far-seeing persons envisage a federation of the British 
territories in Central Africa that will constitute, they hope, the 
basis of an eighth Dominion in the near future. But there are several 
pertinent questions which may well be asked regarding the con- 
ference and its decisions. For example, for whom were the architects 
of the new Zambezia speaking and by whom had they been com- 
missioned 2? Are all the parties concerned ready to co-operate in 
working an arrangement about which they have not been con- 
sulted 2? Why is it likely that the Colonial Governments and 
the Colonial Office—as well as African opinion in so far as it is able 
to express itself—will be suspicious of some at least of the decisions 
so quickly and unanimously reached by these European delegates of 
the Victoria Falls Conference ? What in fact are the objections to 
federation, let alone amalgamation, in this part of Africa ? 

We can perhaps best appreciate the force of the objections if we 
first consider the case for federation. The three territories under 
discussion are adjacent to one another, and all show the same general 
geographical features of the Zambezi basin. Though all lie within 
the tropics, they are predominantly plateaux which in places are 
sufficiently elevated to make possible white settlement, at least in 
limited areas ; they are all liable to suffer from irregularities of rain- 
fall; their vegetation is predominantly open savanna grassland ; 
malaria and tsetse fly are everywhere common scourges, especially 
in the lower-lying areas. Thus agriculture, both European and 
native, faces similar physical and economic problems in all three 
territories. Mining is important in both Rhodesias—gold, coal, and 
chrome in the south, and copper in the north—while Nyasaland has 
large, though as yet unworked, deposits of bauxite. Thus the 
geographical and economic characteristics of the territories strongly 
favour the closest possible relationships between the various 
Governments. 

Perhaps the problem that most closely affects all parts of the 
Zambezi basin is that of access to the coast and to the world 
beyond that wants its products. Each territory is entirely land- 
locked and is many hundreds of miles from the coast. Each finds 
its best and nearest outlets in Portuguese colonies. Southern 
Rhodesia has a railway to Beira in Portuguese East Africa 
(Mozambique), a port which is also the terminus of the railway 
from the shores of Lake Nyasa that crosses the Zambezi by the 
longest railway bridge in the world. Northern Rhodesia has two 
outlets, one through Southern Rhodesia to Beira and the Indian 
Ocean, the other through the southern province of the Belgian 
Congo and across the plateau of Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
to the comparatively new port of Lobito Bay. Thus Anglo-Portu- 
Quese connections must be very close, and it is obviously most 
desirable that between the various British territories there should 
be the closest collaboration in all matters of transport. 

Questions of labour supply similarly are of interest to both 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. The colonies north of the Zambezi can 
offer only limited opportunities of employment to the African 
wanting to work for wages. Southern Rhodesia, in contrast, is 
Short of labour for its farms, mines and industries, and receives 
large numbers of immigrant labourers every year. Thus Nyasaland 
had 150,000 of its inhabitants absent from the colony in 1945, 84,000 


working in Southern Rhodesia and most of the remainder in the 
mines of the South African Rand. These facts explain in large 
measure the interest of the European employers of Southern 
Rhodesia in the countries to the north, and Sir Miles Thomas’s 
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statement after the conference that he had been particularly 
impressed by the constant concern shown by the three delegations 
for the interest of the African population is capable perhaps of 
more than one interpretatiom Clearly it is expedient that there 
should be the fullest co-operation between the labour departments 
and organisations of the three territories. It is essential, however, 
that the movement of labour southward should be most carefully 
watched and controlled, and limited to reasonable proportions. The 
interests of European employers and African workers, and of 
countries short of workers and those with surplus labour, are not 
necessarily identical. 

In fact there is a clash of interest between European and African 
at almost every turn in the Zambezi lands ; and herein lies the main 
objection to many of the closer union schemes that have been put 
forward during the last quarter of a century and the chief reason 
for the strong opposition aroused by all such proposals in the 
Colonial Office and in this country generally. Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland are committed to a policy of “trusteeship” for the 
native population. The Southern Rhodesian Government by con- 
trast, has the avowed policy of encouraging white settlement, and 
through it can claim much achievement in the field of native affairs, 
the Africans themselves—either in Southern Rhodesia or in neigh- 
bouring territories—do not seem to have been greatly impressed ur 
reassured by the minimum wage and welfare conditions for African 
labour in commerce and industry established by recent legislation. 

Many in this country appear to regard the proposal for closer 
union as a result of war-time experience and post-war conditions 
and to forget that the whole matter was thrashed out in 1938-39 by 
the Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Commission under the chairmanship 
of Lord Bledisloe. Others—especially Europeans in these territories 
—seem to imagine that those who have complained in the past when 
the dose offered has been that of complete amalgamation will in 1949 
readily swallow the federation pill. It is as well to refer to the 
conclusions of the Bledisloe Commission, Federation (the solution 
now proposed) is rejected outright because “ any attempt at federa- 
tion between Governments enjoying such different measures of 
responsibility and in such different stages of social and political 
development would not in our opinion achieve success.” (The 
differences have tended to increase during the last ten years.) 

Amalgamation, Lord Bledisloe and his colleagues felt, was 
the ultimate objective to be kept in view, but immediate amalgama- 
tion was deemed undesirable because of the wide differences of 
policy between the three Governments, especially in respect of their 
dealings with their African populations. It is clear, they reported, 
that “while Southern Rhodesia, along her own course, has pro- 
gressed furthest in the provision of certain social and development 
services, that course is in some respects restrictive, and will, if 
persisted in, limit the opportunities open to Africans, as they 
gradually emerge from their present backward condition.” Again, 
the position has not materially altered in ten years ; the situation may 
indeed have worsened, from the African point of view, as a result 
of the great increase in European immigration to Southern Rhodesia 
since the war. 

While reporting against federation or amalgamation, the Bledisloe 
Commission did suggest that immediate co-operation could be 
achieved by the creation of an inter-territorial council—such as exists 
now in the Central Africa Council. It went on to recommend the 
amalgamation of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland “ without 
delay,” on the grounds that the two territories were closely related 
ethnologically and economically ; that they had similar native policies 
and similar problems of native development ; that the immigration 
of African labour to adjoining countries affected them both; and 
that useful economies could be made by the avoidance of the 
duplication of establishments. The delay in implementing this 
recommendation now amounts to nearly ten years. Might not the 
reopening of the question of federation in a new form by the recent 
conference be used as the occasion for carrying out a long overdue, 
and comparatively simple, administrative reform, and also for show- 
ing the world a most useful and practicable piece of inter-colonial 
co-operation in a continent that is becoming increasingly important 
in both international and imperial. affairs ? 
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INSIDE CANNON STREET 


By SHALOM NEWMAN (London School of Economics) 
RITISH railway 


omnipotent 


monuments to Ugliness. An 
Stauion 


interiors are cold, 


Stations are 


deity has supervised every detail. 
exteriors are unsightly and grotesque ; the 


dirty and draughty. To the millions of railway passengers aesthetic 
with the 
The worst that can happen to the 
unfortunate traveller who has missed his train is a night on a railway 
bench. 


their working days and nights in these 


C he dirty 


considerations may count as nothing when compared 


advantages of speedy transport 


For the half million railway employees, who have to spend 
ible surroundings, 


oojecnuion 


railway is their everyday companion 





the story 1s 


and there is little hope of immediate improvement in their working 
conditions 
At Cannon Street Station, where I worked with fellow students 


iristmas vacation, the conditions under which the rail- 


during the Cl 
way staff work appear to have changed little since the last century. 


The station’s imposing facade is known to the thousands who us¢ 
} 
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the station daily. But an inspection of the interior shows us what 


a sham the room is approached by an 
unlighted, narrow iron spiral staircase 
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window is 
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their sick pay and, should a man become involved in a dispute with 
the railway, the union lawyer will be there to defend him against 
the monolithic employer. The men are not self-centred ; they have 
a ready hand for a mate in trouble, but they find themselves lost in 
a huge impersonal machine. When they see the union siding with 
their employers they feel resentful in their helplessness. The union 
officials mean well by the men, but their behaviour is bound to arouse 
suspicion. When the men agitate for improvements in their working 
conditions, the union officials have the thankless task of pointing 
out the difficulties of the times, and in doing so they give the men 
the feeling that they are being impertinent in making even a modest 
To give one example ; the staff at Cannon Street asked 

stove for cooking meals. Eventually a massive stove 
It was the type of stove usually found in the kitchen of 
large hotel and far too big for the modest needs of the men. It 
would be difficult to think of a more unimaginative act. 


request. 
for a gas 
arrived 


he vital importance of the railways to our economic life js 
apparent to all and does not have to be proved. It behoves us there- 
that both the men and the machines are at their 
maximum efficiency. We know of the legacy the British Railways 
have inherited from the past—rolling-stock years out of date and 
antiquated equipment. Strenuous efforts are being made to catch 
up on lost time ; new coaches and engines are being designed in the 
light of the latest knowledge. But the men are just as important as 
At Cannon Street Station I could discover no aware- 
ness of this obvious fact. On the station, which employs sixty men 
ind women, there is no staff canteen. Some of the facilities that are 
available have been described, and the sooner they are improved the 
better. If it is impossible to build a canteen, surely it should be 
possible to serve the station with either a canteen-train or a canteen- 
car of the type that was familiar during the war. 

We want a happy Britain. To achieve that end it is essential that 
workers do their jobs with a sense of communal responsibility, and 
the community in its turn must act with an awareness of its duty to 

workers. The understandably reluctant to take the first 


lore to ensure 


the machines 


nen are 


step hey have been “had ” before, and they now demand that 
their emplovers show signs of good faith. So far the signs have been 
lacking and the men are naturally discontented with their lot. It 
s, therefore, up to the railway executives to give the lead. Firstly, 


the more glaring deficiencies in the employees’ welfare facilities must 


be remedied. Then an equivalent to the industrial joint production 


‘ nittees should be established Recently a consultative com- 
ttee was formed at Cannon Street, on which representatives of the 
ind the management sit. The men’s representatives afe at 
berty to lodge complaints. This is a beginning, but it is insufficient 


If the management cannot, 
will not, remedy a complaint i has to go through the customary 


acts aS a time-absorber 


innels for attention. Consequently it is likely that this new 
uitution will degenerate into a complaints committee, and this is 

what is needed. The committee, if it is to be worth-while, should 
mtribute to greater efficiency by giving a lead to increased, con- 


ve effort It should be a through road, not a cul-de-sac. 


As part of the long-term plans, two needs of vital importance stand 
On 1 long-range education programme aiming at instructing 

he staffs in the implications of social responsibility. The instruc- 
tion, to be fruitful, must naturally be coupled with practice. The 
cond need that has to be met is a detailed investigation of the social 
probl ut are implicit in the present structure of the industry. 
The g on of promotion, for example, would repay investigation. 
l liffic es are in the way of married men seeking to 
| tion. Promotion, it seems, necessitates moving 
‘ fron listrict to another. The increased initial financial 

i im « cle in the path of married men that might, after 


removable be that Cannon Street Railway 


Station is exceptional. It may be the only blot on the copy-book. 


It may 


It may be ; but what I saw gives reason to believe that the general 
dard of welfare on the railwavs of this country is sufficiently low 
e real cause for alarm and concern. What I have described 


investigation and remedy. For far too long the 
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been treated to the donkev's whip 5; they now deserve the 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N a Sunday newspaper last week I was quoted as saying that 

only one man ina thousand was really a bore and that he was 

interesting as being one man ina thousand. I do not recollect 
having made this remark, but I hope I did. It has a pretty rhythm 
and contains an element of truth. Yet if it is to be anything more than 
a verbal jingle, it requires qualification. What I meant, I suppose, 
js that nobody becomes a bore by just being dull; I often find dull 
people the most agreeable of companions and can honestly feel that 
homo sum, human: nihil and so on. The defect which differentiates 
a bore from an ordinarily dull person is that he interrupts ; if there 
is nothing or nobody to interrupt, then he is not a bore at all. It 
is not merely that he is insensitive to the fact that you may wish 
to listen to general conversation, to read a book or a newspaper, 
or even to make a few remarks on your own. It is that the whole 
force of his personality is concentrated on preventing you from 
expressing your own thoughts or having access to the thoughts of 
others. He will drive this obsession with the pertinacity of an auto- 
matic drill; he may even become aware that you are seeking to 
escape from his insistence, and edge you into a corner or even seize 
you by the lapel of the coat. This has, since Horace first observed it, 
been one of the most unmistakable symptoms of the bore, and it 
is one which drives the ordinary social man into helpless despair. 
The only solace for this form of suffering is to surrender to his 
insistence, to retire into the recesses of one’s own mind, and to 
realise that one is faced with a perfect specimen of that curious 
phenomenon, the natural bore. He may be a gifted and even a 
learned man; he may have much information to give and many 
profound ideas to communicate ; but the element of insistence which 
he brings into his converse creates atmospherics and blurs reception 
The only form of escape is to pull down the blinds of one’s brain 
and to indulge in an interior monologue upon the nature, the warped 
nature, of bores in general. 

* + * * 

I am a patient listener. I enjoy stories of personal experience, 
even if they be long and detailed stories, even if I have heard them 
before. My appetite for such stories is in fact insatiable. I agree 
with Dr. Johnson that a true story is “an idea the more.” “The 
value,” he said, “of every story depends upon its being true. A 
story is a picture, either of an individual or of human nature in 
general. If it be false, it is a picture of nothing.” It is for this 
reason that I have a dislike of fabricated stories of the messroom 
or Stock Exchange variety. It is for me a cause of distress when 
a friend asks me whether I have heard what he calls “ the latest.” 
It may be an imaginary, conversation in a railway train between a 
Scotsman and a Welshman or it may have about it a touch of 
lubricity. I watch these stories coming towards me with increasing 
gloom. If I receive the story with overt sadness, then I cause 
offence and am regarded as an asocial being. But if I titter and 
giggle at such jokes I am being guilty of insincerity. The experience 
is one which is always painful to me and which I strive by every 
means in my power to avoid. In England these ordeals are not 
unendurable, since even the Stock Exchange stories strive to be short 
and sharp. In the United States, the club-car stories trundle along 
like freight trains, hooting their whistles, clanging their bells, and 
sluttering over the sleepers with wearisome iteration ; they take 
a good half-hour to pass by. Yet I should not define the tellers of 
such stories as bores; they are merely dull men with adolescent 
minds. They do not seize one by the throat and force one to listen 
to the bitter end. A bore, I repeat, is a phenomenon apart. 

7 * * * 

There is some sense therefore in saying that a bore is one in a 
thousand and as such a subject for curious study. He possesses an 
abnormal passion for self-expression, which may, for all I know, be 
due to some glandular disorder, to an enlarged condition of the 
thyroid or the pituitary. The psychologists would tell us that he 
suffers, poor man, from a desire to compensate for his own feelings 

riority and that he is for this reason to be forgiven, even as 


we lovingly forgive the timid, the stutterers and the absent-minded. 
His distressing habits may arise from some quirk in the artistic 
temperament, and the urge which forces him to recount to us his 
opinions upon current or forgotten problems is the same urge which 
gave us Endymion or Battersea: Bridge. This may well be true. I 
have no desire to be unjust to bores, even as I have no desire to 
be unjust to juvenile delinquents. Yet although modern psychology, 
that diverting pastime, has taught us not to pass moral judgements 
upon glandular disorders, it does not oblige us to care for things or 
people which or whom we dislike. All that it does provide is a 
greater readiness to take an interest in people who might otherwise 
not arouse our attention, We have certainly acquired a greater 
awareness in such matters than our fathers possessed, and we derive 
a gentle pleasure from observing the eccentricities of our friends 
and from ascribing them to causes which were not dreamt of by our 
ancestors and which we in all probability interpret incorrectly. Thus, 
whereas the all too apparent defects of the natural bore may be 
ascribed to an exaggerated desire for self-expression, we can find 
in the unaccountable irritations of our friends and ourselves a 
symptom of psychological disturbances which are varied, delightful 
and increasingly less obscure. The patterns of behaviour which we 
observe and examine around us are as varied as those of a kaleido- 
scope; but whereas the nineteenth century ignored variations and 
concentrated upon types, we dote on eccentricities and analyse them 
playingly. 
* * * * 

I have a friend who gets cross with waiters and their like. He 
is a man bred in the highest traditions of our territorial aristocracy 
a man who has hunted with the Quorn and who wears, or wore, an 
I Zingari ribbon on his straw hat; a man of wide culture and 
profound linguistic attainments; a man who, in ordinary humana 
intercourse, is equable, considerate and urbane. He is the sort of 
man whose suits, even though they have just arrived from Savile 
Row, never look new ; whose tweeds, even if bought at Inverness 
in 1910, never look old ; whose cigarette case flashes resplendent but 
unobtrusive as he draws it slowly from his pocket; who wears a 
modest signet ring of lapis lazuli upon his left hand. Polished 
this man is, able without self-consciousness to discourse accurately 
and with speed in French and Italian, versed in all the elegancies 
of five capitals; and yet he gets cross with waiters and their like. 
I have observed him screaming aloud when ill served at Florian’s 
or Larue ; I have seen him shaken with passion, waving hands aloft, 
upon the café terraces of Bordighera or Salzburg. What is so 
interesting about him is that he is conscious of his sin. He feels 
the wind of the wings of his insanity upon his cheek ; he struggles 
valiantly against it, clasping hot hands below the table; and thea 
the flame descends, the fire bursts, and shrieks echo along the 
Mediterranean shore. The other day, he confessed to me, he had 
an incident in Genoa railway station. The porter led him to the 
cloak-room where he had deposited his baggage. He insisted that 
the counter at which he had handed in his bag was not the same 
counter to which the porter led him. The porter continued on his 
way. The eruption occurred ; his cries echoed through the railway 
station, out to Albaro and beyond to where Portofino extends its cape 
into the sea. The porter touched him gently on the arm. “ There 
are moments,” he said, “ when we all become nervous. The countec 
at which you deposit your bag is, I agree, different from that at which 
Shaking with spent rage, my friend got his bag. 


* * * * 


you retrieve it.” 


I find that an interesting story, since it is a picture of an indi- 
vidual. Why should this mild distinguished man become suddenly 
so cross? Glands, of course, just glands. But why should he ge 
cross with porters and I only with women who fumble in their 
bags for change ? And why should Mr. So-and-so, although not 
really a stupid man, be unaware that he is acquiring all the rodent 

It is foolish to become distressed 
ms; we should just get interested. 


and insistent habits of 


a bore ? 
by these glandular manifestati 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


Caligula. By Albert Camus. 
In Paris after the Liberation the Caligula of Camus was a sadistic 
young philosopher who gave the remarkable actor Gérard Philippe 
his first opportunity to display an inspired performance of madness. 
At Hampstead last week Caligula’s name part was played by a 
Greek actor, Mr. Michael Yannis, who had neither the necessary 
range nor physical presence. Moreover, Mr. Alexis Solomos 
directed in such an untidy and melodramatic manner that it was 
difficult to gauge just what merits the play may possess. The 
turbulent activities of the Emperor, who would be content with 
nothing less than the moon, soon became less harrowing than 
tedious ; the more movement there was on the stage of the Embassy 
Theatre, the more “ by-play ” on the part of the Court, the more 
gong-banging and hawker’s-crying by Mr. Yannis, the less intelligent 
the evening became. 

The best moments were those when the subsidiary characters 
calmly, and at ease, discussed their beliefs, and Mr. Laurence Payne 
as Cherea, Mr. Lynden Brook as Scipio and Mr. Leonard Sachs as 
Helicon in their quiet ways gave the evening’s best performances. 
Miss Mary Morris played the Emperor’s ageing mistress as a youthful 
but old-fashioned vampish Russian spy. Some entertainingly erotic 
ballets were devised by Mr David Patenghi and danced principally 
by two Ethiopian princesses, but their costumes, of black woollen 
tights worn under khaki tunics, were of an unwarrantable ugliness. 
As decorator, Miss Audrey Cruddas did an uneven job, and the 
statue “kindly lent by the Royal Academy of Arts,” the couple of 
oriental lanterns and the empty cheval glass of which the décor 
mainly consisted, appeared prominently wherever the locale might be. 

To bring such a play as this to the London stage under present 
conditions is by no means an easy task, and Envoy Productions 
should be encouraged in their attempts ; nevertheless, these seemed 
somewhat half-hearted and the evening became an _ intellectual 
disappointment. CECIL _BEATON. 
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THE CINEMA 
“Queen of Spades.”” (Warner.}——*A Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court.”” (Carlton.)——** Floodtide.””. (New Gallery and Tivoli.) 

Mr. ANATOLE DE GRUNWALD has taken Pushkin’s story The Queen of 
Spades and turned it into one of the finest, most imaginative films 
to grace the screen for many a day. This classic tale concerns the 
obsessions of a Russian officer, his desire above all things for money, 
the only weapon with which he considers himself capable of per- 
suading the world of his importance, his frantic efforts to wrest 
from an aged Countess, who is reputed to have sold her soul to 
the devil, the secret of winning at cards, the hauntings of his crazy 
mind after he has accidentally killed her, his final error at the gaming 
tabJes. All this is presented to us with perfect artistry. By some 
magic formula the director, Mr. Thorold Dickinson, brings the 
St. Petersburg of 1806 into almost tangible reality, and though 
the characters are set about with mystery, and the forces of evil 
blow in great windy sweeps across the scenes, and all that is shadowy 
and strange is emphasised, he holds us enthralled, believing in it all. 

Mr. Anton Walbrook, looking Napoleonic in a proudly plumed 
hat, gives a fine interpretation of megalomania, Miss Yvonne Mitchell 
as the girl he pretends to love is convincing in a difficult part, Mr. 
Ronald Howard, handicapped by not being his father, does well 
as the pleasant princeling, and last, who should be first, Dame Edith 
old Countess. She is 


Evans surpasses herself as the raddled 
stupendous. Nevertheless I would say this film casts its spell largely 


by reason of its production ; by the groupings, such as in the gaming 
room, by a black figure against the white snow, by the glitter of the 
ballroom, the swish of a taffeta skirt, light and shadow, movement 
and stillness timed to a second to capture and hold the imagination. 
The settings are by Mr. Oliver Messel, and the screen-play by 
Messrs. Rodney Ackland and Arthur Boys. If there is a fault to 
be found it is that the film is over long, but the quality is such that 
one cannot take more than a momentary exception to the quantity. 


* * * 7 


Far, far removed, as vodka from coca-cola, is Pushkin’s tragedy 
from Mark Twain’s A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. This 
gayest of whimsies is in brightest technicolor, and carries in its flam- 
boyant bosom Mr. Bing Crosby, Miss Rhonda Fleming, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke and Mr. William Bendix, all of whom are out to have a 
whale of a good time. Mr. Crosby, in doublet and hose, hits the 
high and low notes sweetly, with that effortless nonchalance that is 
so irresistible to Bing-lovers ; he also hits them often. His heroine, 
crowned with yards of auburn hair, is glamorous to the nth degree, 
and Mr. Bendix, as a very parfitt knight in very squeaky armour, is 
extremely funny. The honours must, however, be draped in layers 
around Sir Cedric whose King Arthur, permanently be-colded, testy, 
deafened by his subjects’ trumpet-blowing and thoroughly dis- 
illusioned, contrives to be absolutely and entirely endearing. 


o * * . 


Floodtide is a story in the documentary style of the rise of a 
Scottish youth from being a plater in a shipyard to a designer of 
ships. It is not startling in any way, but it is workmanlike and has 
the value of sincerity. The eye is kept happy by the Clydeside 
scenes and the ear charmed by the appropriate accent, and if perhaps 
Mr. Gordon Jackson’s mercurial success and his love affair with 
Miss Rona Anderson are a trifle hard to believe, these are offset by 
the sturdy unaffected acting of the whole cast. Everybody, from 
landladies to company directors, has been well observed, and Mr. 
Frederick Wilson’s direction is simple and sound. Just as a passing 
thought I would like to know how many party. hostesses in real life 
manage, as Miss Anderson does here, to look sadly out of the window, 
head resting gently on curtain, thoughts far away with the absent 
loved one. I have often thought of leaving my own parties altogether, 
but have never found the exact moment to do so. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue Brahms Requiem, a plotless French ballet to the music of the 
Tristan Prelude and Liebestod, Gigli in the Albert Hall and two 
chamber-music concerts—the week has not lacked variety. But most 
of the variety was in the chamber music, and I cannot think that the 
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day can be very far off when a wider public, bored by the “ futilities 
of brio,” will want to explore something more than the orchestral 
repertory as it now stands. 

Chamber music is generally considered to be an advanced musical 
taste, and of course the fine points of its writing and performance 
are only revealed to the connoisseur. But is not exactly the same 
true of both opera and orchestral music? Are the three works 
played at the Chelsea Town Hall on March 14th—Mozart’s clarinet 
quintet, Beethoven’s septet and Mendelssohn’s octet—any more 
difficult or recondite in their appeal than orchestral works by the 
same composers ? Surely not. The string quartet lacks the bright, 
variegated colours of the orchestra, of course, and the four balanced 
and homogeneous voices have generally suggested to the composer 
a discourse, or at least a formal conversation, in which the intellectual 
element has been strong. Perhaps that is the reason why chamber 
music has acquired this reputation for being formidable and “ dry ”— 
simply because the string quartet has been taken as the type, whereas 
it is really the extremest form. (It is possibly also the most satis- 
factory, but that is another matter.) There are wind combinations 
and ensembles in which strings are blended with piano or wind 
or both; and any of these will serve as a good introduction to 
chamber music, certainly better than the string quartet. 

* * * * 


Audrey Strange and the London Harpsichord Ensemble on 
March 11th gave a chamber programme of an altogether earlier 
period, cantatas by Bach and Rameau and The Blessed Virgin’s 
Expostulation by Purcell. Audrey Strange had the right kind of 
voice for this music, and, though some of its technical problems were 
not satisfactorily solved, the intention and general effect were right. 
Rameau’s Diane et Actéon was a reminder of how early in French 
vocal music the text is as important as, or more important than, the 
music, and that to sing French music really well it is essential to be 
able to speak the language, if not fluently at least with a pure accent 
and an understanding of the exact quality of the nasalised vowels, to 
take but one example. German and Italian are both more easy and 
less important. Perhaps English is on a par with French. I certainly 
think so when I hear most foreigners sing it. 

* * * * 


The return of Danilova to Covent Garden brings back many happy 
memories to all but the youngest ballet-goers. I shall hope to say 
something about her dancing next week. Meanwhile Sadler’s Wells 
has put on a new ballet with music by Anthony Hopkins. Etude is 
an abstract ballet in three movements. The music is eminently 
danceable and in the best traditions of English ballet music, owing 
something to Vaughan Williams’s Job and more to the ballets of 
Bliss. Nancy McNaught’s choreography occasionally lost in 
effectiveness by its excessive complication, but in general its aptness 
seemed to reveal an unusual musical sensibility. 

MartTIn Cooper. 


ART 


RICHARD EvrIcu, in his new exhibition at the Redfern Gallery, seems 
a little ill at ease. Having forged a technique of skilful and delicate 
assurance, he appears not altogether certain what to do with it. One 
senses a somewhat forced search for “ subjects.” With a flick and a 
scumble he can put the foam on a heaving sea, but the application 
of such faultless and effortless technical competence to a contrived 
version of Jonah and the whale seems unworthy of the accomplish- 
ment. Neither fact nor fancy here has the authentic ring—neither 
the stodgy King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, nor the Walpurgisnacht 
of the scarecrows. The loving precision of the Hertzogin Cecilie 
has been superseded by near-sentimentality and a somewhat flaccid 
rusticity. The painter is not, one feels, engagé. Eurich is a reporter, 
not a novelist. But the grand occasion is necessary to fill the sails 
of his imagination, the impossible problem necessary to extend his 
powers full-stretch. To both of these, as we know, he can rise 
superbly. 

Also to be seen here are some excellent small toiles brodées by 
Frances Richards, and some slight and charming sketches from 
France contributed by Walter Goetz. Goetz makes great composi- 
tional play with pairs of retreating streets disappearing round some 
foreground block or island. By the use of thin opaque colour (in 
which emerald green is often a constituent member) brushed lightly 
over an almost white ground, he obtains a milky quality that is 
rather sweetly attractive. 

* * - * 


The other current shows include Josef Herman’s dark, sooty 
drawings from the Welsh mining valleys, as a foil to Martin Bloch’s 
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strong colours, at the Ben Uri Gallery ; a small collection of interest- 
ing things—Tintoretto to Seurat—at the Marlborough Fine 
Art Gallery, and Homage to Frances Hodgkins at the St. George’s 
Gallery. The latter is not, of course, on the scale of the retrospective 
exhibition held at the Lefevre Gallery a year or two ago, but it is a 
carefully chosen cross section of nearly thirty years of Frances 
Hodgkins, and includes works which will be new to many. Such, 
for example, is the group of three Edwardians from 1918. It is 
tempting to look back from the safety of sure knowledge and try to 
find hints in the earlier work of the later pyrotechnics. Before 
1929-30 her vision seems to me entirely undistinguished. It is 
tempting to speculate upon the causes which focused sufficient 
warmth on her talent to set the whole thing off. I have no idea of 
the answer. What seems to me completely certain is that Frances 
Hodgkins was a great woman, and by far the greatest woman painter 
we have ever had in this country. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


RECENT RECORDS 


THe most wholly successful records are those of Mozart’s D major 
violin concerto played by Heifetz and conducted by Beecham 
(H.M.V.). The Concertgebouw Orchestra under van Beinum have 
made two good recordings—Bartok’s concerto for orchestra and 
Mozart’s C minor piano concerto, in which Kathleen Long is the 
soloist. Mendelssohn’s G minor piano concerto played by Moura 
Lympany and the Philharmonia Orchestra (H.M.V.) suffers from 
tempi which are just too fast, converting an elegant and youthful 
brio into a scramble. Prokofiev’s fifth symphony, played by the 
New York Philharmonic under Rodzinski (Col.), left me personally 
very cold, but both playing and recording are good. 

The best chamber music recordings are the Schubert octet, played 
by members of the Vienna Philharmonic, and Brahms’s A_ major 
violin sonata played by Georg Kulenkampff and Georg Solti (both 
Decca). Lily Kraus plays Mozart’s piano sonata in B flat K.333 
with distinction and charm (Col.), but I was rather disappointed by 
Michelangeli’s Reflets sur l'eau (H.M.V.), which has more virtuosity 
than poetry. Backhaus’s playing of the Italian Concerto (H.M.V.) 
is marred by uncertain tempi in the first and last movements. The 
Griller Quartet’s recording of Dvorak’s Nigger Quartet (Decca) has 
both the vigour and the naiveté necessary for the music. 

Of vocal records the most interesting to me is Eugenia Zareska’s 
singing of the famous farewell aria from Tchaikovsky’s Joan of Arc. 
She sings in Russian, and reveals a quality of voice and a dramatic 
power which never appear to anything like the same extent when 
she sings a non-Slavonic language—German, Italian or English. This 
bears out :my passionate conviction that language does affect the 
actual voice, and not merely the interpretation, of a singer. Heinrich 
Schlusnus sings Die Post and Der Lindenbaum with beautifully 
finished art, but I was rather disappointed by Suzanne Danco’s 
Amarilli, Raphael Arie’s Il lacerato spirito reveals a magnificent 
voice but very questionable control of it. All these are Decca record- 
ings. For Columbia James Johnston’s Pagliacci recording has the 
vigour and freshness which this fine singer brings to everything 
he does. M. C. 
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LETTERS TO 


WHAT WALES WANTS 


Sirn,—Professor Gruffydd’s reasoning in his article on What Wales 
Wants is not very impressive; he says that Welsh demands are not 
primarily political, and then goes on to state that “ Wales is increasingly 
inclined to the only alternative "—i.e., to representation at Westminster— 
“a Welsh Parliament, roughly on the model of the North of Ireland 
Parliament, to have absolute contro] of all purely Welsh concerns.” If 
these demands are not political, then words have no meaning. 

In far too many of his conclusions he pays little attention to the law 
of parsimony, with the result that his conclusions are anything but in 
accordance with the facts. It is not true that road and rail communica- 
tions in Wales are chaotic, though it is certainly true that in Central 
Wales—Breconshire, Radnorshire, Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire 
for example—such communications are not elaborate ; but a glance at any 
reference book will soon show the reason, which is that these counties 
are very sparsely populated—a mere 143,000 people to about 2.600 square 
miles—so that what communications exist are in accordance with the 
“economics” of the situation. Where the density of population is high, 
as in Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire—1} million inhabitants out of 
less than 24 million for Wales as a whole—communications are reason- 
ably adequate. It may be regrettable from Professor Gruffydd’s point of 
view that trayel conditions in the remoter country districts rather inter- 
fere with the holding of conferences of certain representative bodies such 
as he names, but even so he would find it difficult to justify the spending 
of millions of public money on this account alone. Again, with regard 
to the proposed Severn Bridge, does he seriously contend that such a 
bridge is not necessary ? He also makes capital out of the alleged misuse 
of Welsh water reserves, as though the dependence of Welsh villages and 
farms “on any fluctuating volume of well water which happens to be the 
least inconvenient” were the result of a deliberate policy adopted by 
the Government in London, and towards Wales alone, which manifestly 
it is not. Similar conditions apply all over England and Scotland, and 
Professor Gruffydd is well aware of the considerable practical difficulties 
and expense involved in remedying matters. Furthermore, I should be 
surprised to learn that Birmingham, for instance, obtains its water entirely 
free of charge, and that the people of Radnorshire, directly or indirectly 
are losers on the deal. 

The claim that, if given the means of determining their own destiny, 
Welshmen “could produce an example of national culture unparalleled 
in the world” is a peculiarly Gruffyddian rhetorical flourish ; those 
inclined to ridicule the claim are counselled by Professor Gruffydd to 
spend some time among North Wales quarrymen or the miners of Aber- 
dare and the anthracite area. As will be seen by the address of this 
letter, I write from a mining area within a dozen miles of Aberdare, and 
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THE EDITOR 


I would say that conditions among the miners there are perfectly normal ; 
there is the same interest in football, pools, cinemas, cigarettes, &c., as 
elsewhere—in fact, in all the things which most interest people in any 
other industrial region, be it in Wales, England or Scotland. This is not to 
denigrate Welsh cultural standards, but to see them in perspective. If it 
is thought that my unsupported evidence is inconclusive, let me quote 
from an article by Mr. A. Watkin Jones, Head of B.B.C. Welsh Pro- 
grammes, which appeared in the Radio Times as recently as Februar 
25th: — 
“Most of our two and a quarter million people are to be found 
in villages and country towns; we have one city of not quite a 
quarter of a million mbhab‘tants, and only two other large towns 
with populations of over 100,000. Moreover, the other smaller town- 
ships suffer from two serious defects from the point of view of 
those who set out to establish a Welsh symphony orchestra or a 
National Theatre ; their local loyalties and their keen sense of 
rivalry are so intense as to make it almost impossible to gain whole- 
sale support for such national ventures. Worse still, there are not 
enough people with the leisure, the money, or the culture [sic] to 
make up large concert and theatre audiences month by month 
throughout the season.” 
There would appear to be little support here to warrant the belief in 
“a national culture unparalleled in the world,” and the conclusion is 
rather forced upon us that those who hold the belief simply are the 
victims of what Professor Gruffydd describes as “ national megalomania.” 
Finally, it is my view that under a Welsh autonomy as envisaged by 
Professor Gruffydd, the material welfare of the people of Wales would be 
less well served than it is now, whatever their cultural or spiritual state. I 
have never been able to secure any figures setting out the true position, 
but I have a suspicion that more money is received by Wales in the form 
of government grants, subsidies and social services, &c., than is taken by 
the Exchequer in taxes and other payments, and I should be grateful to 
any one of your better informed readers for any light which could be 
thrown upon the matter.—Yours faithfully, J. H. Havarp. 
9 Lewis Street, Ystrad Mynach, Hengoed, Glam. 
S1rR,—Professor Gruffydd, in his article in the Spectator of March 11th, 
lists the wrongs suffered by one little country, Wales. I, Sir, beg leave to 
list some of the wrongs of another little country, England. 


The Professor considers it a grievance that, when travelling by train 
from Cardiff (six miles from the border) to Caernarvon, he is taken 
along the old travel route Hereford—Shrewsbury—Chester, instead of 
the railway ignoring traffic requirements and pursuing a tortuous, expen- 
sive and traffic-barren route through the Welsh mountains. This is 
hardship enough in all conscience, but consider the horror an Englishman 
must feel at having to travel through Wales in order to reach another part 
of the United Kingdom, Ulster. One must sympathise with him, too, 
over the question of roads, which are apparently being improved with the 
idea of facilitating carriage of goods from the new trading estates in 
S. Wales to London and the Midlands, instead of to areas which would 
be served by his North-South road through Wales. It is, of course, a 
pity that through most of its course such a road would serve a population 
with a density of (at a guess) about two persons to the square mile ; but 
it is the principle of the thing that counts. 

To return to our own grievances as Englishmen; we want the full 
development of all our own resources, and do not wish to see them 
frittered away on a neighbouring country. Wales takes our locomotives, 
cars, buses, radios, tractors, textiles, &c., and 7s. per ton for all the 
coal she produces. Her social services are subsidised by English money, 
Welshmen have infiltrated into the Ministries of Health and of Pensions, 
and it is high time that Englishmen called a halt to this aggression, 
St. George for the English.—Yours faithfully, H. HuMpurey. 

Swansea. 


WHERE WERE THE MASAI? 


Sir,—It is, of course, not in dispute that the Masai had, as Mr, R. S. 
Ryder observes, been weakened by pestilence and famine “just before 
we appeared on the Kenya scene.” But I am sure that the right way to 
prevent further decline was not to evict them from their best grazing 
Jand and confine them within an area one third of which was utterly 
useless to a pastoral tribe. 


For Mr. N. MacGeorge to state that the Masai were “ where most of 
them are now” is misleading. The facts are as follows. At the turn 
eof the century the Kenya Highlands constituted a vital part of Masai 
grazing land. By 1904 we had expelled them from the Rift valley, split 
the tribe in two, and parcelled out their Jand to settlers so heedlessly that 
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the Masai in the Highland area were reduced to a central well-watered 
part, the Laikipia. 
in 1906 was reserved to the Masai “for ever.” Subsequently the 
Colonial Office was told that the Masai had been induced to leave the 
Laikipia for another uninhabited area. In 1911, however, the tribe 
reasserted its land rights under the 1906 treaty. The Colonial Secretary 
then saw that he had been misinformed, and ordered the restoration of 
the Laikipia to the Masai. A new Colonial Secretary promptly reversed 
this decision, and the settlers remained in the Laikipia. By a court 
judgement in Mombasa in 1912, we declared the 1906 treaty invalid. 
“The correctness of the decision,” as Lord Hailey cautiously remarks, 
“jis debatable.” It is to the credit of one of our Colonial officials that 
he resigned over our treatment of the Masai. The final official pro- 
nouncement was an Order in Council in 1939, which proclaims the 
inviolability of the settlers’ ownership of these lands, including the 
Laikipia, over which “al] native rights . . . . are hereby extinguished.” 
For a neat piece of sharp practice our handling of Masai land rights 
has few parallels, and the fact that we broke our word to a subject people 
is the most discreditable feature of the whole sorry story. 


I stil] maintain that the judgement: “ Never in history has a colonising 
enterprise been carried out with such effective protection of the 
aboriginal inhabitants and their rights, including land rights,” is 
premature. It might well be left for future historians 10 decide. To 
include such a statement in an article trying to point the way to the 
solution of Kenya’s problems can be downright misleading. Ignoring 
facts is a bad way to face the future.—Yours truly, 


King’s College, Cambridge. GORDON SMITH. 


VISITS TO CHILDREN IN HOSPITAL 


Sir,—The practice in certain hospitals of forbidding parents to see 
children at al! while they are patients seems to me to raise a grave issue 
of parental rights. I took the matter up with the governor of one of 
these hospitals, who stated that the rule is imposed by the boards because 
visits upset the children, introduce infection, and are a nuisance gener- 
ally. He states that these regulations are widespread. I then enquired 
at the main London hospitals and obtained these details : — 
HouRS WHEN CHILDREN MAY BE VISITED. 
Sunday, 2-4. 
Wednesday, 3-4; Sunday, 2-3.30. 
First month, no visits, but parents may see 
children asleep between 7 and 8. After 
one month, twice weekly. 
Wednesday, 2-3; Sunday, 2-3. 
No visiting. 
Sunday, 3-4. 
Under 3, no visits, but parents may watch 
them, through partitions. Over 3, 
twice weekly. 


Guy's: 
Bart's: 
St. THOMAS’S: 


WESTMINSTER: 
West LonpDon: 
CnaArING Cross: 
LONDON : 


I visited Bart’s and the Westminster, and my conclusions broadly are 
that visits are unquestionably desirable for older children ; for younger 
children they cause upsets, but I think they are essential, and do not 
believe they cause any basic harm. In any case the parents should 
surely decide. I question very strongly whether any board should have 
the power to prevent parents visiting children at a time when many 
people would consider they are in acute need of their mothers’ support, 
and I submit that it constitutes a grave violation of a fundamental human 
right. The harm that may come from the abuse of such power seems to 
me infinitely greater than the passing inconvenience and upsets that 
visiting may cause.—Yours faithfully, H. G. Monro Davies. 

Travellers’ Club, S.W. 


THE ARAB EXPULSION 


Sir.—Is it not astounding to find in the Spectator a sweeping statement 
like that made by your correspondent Miss Elinor Moore; “I have it 
on good authority that every Jew is taught to regard himself as worth 
more than many Gentiles”? Does she’ not know that “every Jew 
is taught the law of Moses, and that throughout the ages the great 
spiritual leaders of the Jewish faith, men like Maimonides, Moses Men- 
delssohn and Einstein, have taken pains to interpret the law in the 
spirit of humanism, teaching, as the “ Sage of Cordoba ” did in the twelfth 
century, the equality of men of all races and religions ? I suggest that 
the “good authority” upon which Miss Moore bases her accusation 
is Mein Kampf. 

As to the alleged “brutal indifference of the Jews to the Arab 
refugees,” it is well worth noting that, on the same day as her letter 
appeared, the newspapers reported that thousands of Jewish refugees 


This land was north of the railway, and by a treaty 
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from Arab countries in North Africa arrived in Marseilles “in the most 
deplorable condition.” Jewish relief organisations such as O.S.E, and 
Youth Aliyah (which has already taken care of thousands of Jewish 
children from these countries) are “unable to cope with the ever- 
increasing influx.” Without embarking on the controversial political 
issue of the true responsibility for the wave of hatred and persecution that 
engulfs the Near and Middle East, I cannot help feeling that relief for 
the Arab refugees is primarily the duty of the Arab States, some of 
which, like Egypt, are among the wealthiest countries in the world. But 
during the war, when I was stationed in Egypt, Algeria and Tunisia, I 
came to realise that none of these States makes the slightest attempt to 
care for its own poor. The principal task of the young Israeli State, 
of course, is to rehabilitate the remnants of the concentration camps, 
where (as Miss Moore seems to have overlooked) six million of their 
brethren perished, and to offer a home to those who are still living in 
insecurity, menaced by “ the old Nazi policy reborn,” and Miss Moore’s 
letier suggests that even in this country certain elements are not entirely 
immune to the outworn slogans of Nazi propaganda.—Yours faithfully, 
15 Regent Square, W.C.1. OtTTo ZAREK. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Litvinoff, is clearly more accustomed 
to living in a house rather than a home. Presumably he would not 
mind being expelled from that house, and being told to go and live in, 
say, Australia, where there is plenty of room. In the same way he 
expects Arabs, who have been expelled from their homes, to go elsewhere. 
But Dr. Gruber has reminded us lately that we are dealing with human 
beings, not pawns on a chessboard. Mr. Litvinoff naively quotes the 
report in an American newspaper of Mr. Shertok’s intentions. He 
would do better to read Mr. Shertok’s own words in Count Bernadotte’s 
last report, published by: H.M. Stationery Office. It would satisfy even 
Hitler that might is right, and its brutality is staggering —Yours faith- 
fully, ELINOR MOORE. 
20 King’s Park Road, Southampton. 


BONN AND CALIFORNIA 


Sir,—I should like to express my appreciation for the great service you 
have rendered the students of the University of Redlands by publishing 
Mr. Peter Wilde’s article An Englishman at Bonn as the first con- 
tribution to the “ Undergraduate Page.” The students of this university, 
learning about conditions in Germany and desirous to express democracy 
in more practical terms than by the imposition of democratic institutions 
on a defeated nation by a Military Government, decided to adopt the 
University of Bonn. They held their first drive on behalf of the Rhenish 
University in December (collecting $760), and have now a Bonn Day 
a week. In addition to money—which will be transmitted through the 
World Student Service Fund—they are collecting books and clothing, 
and this week sent the first food parcels to the most needy students of 
Bonn. 

Ultimately we hope to establish close personal relationships between 
students of Bonn and of Redlands, and to exchange regularly a certain 
number of students, enabling Bonn students to enjoy student life in 
California while enabling our students to appreciate conditions in Western 
Germany by living with the students of Bonn. 

Mr. Peter Wilde’s article furnishes the first non-official “eye-witness 
report’ which has become available to the students of Redlands. You 
can imagine with what eagerness it is read, and how grateful we are 
10 you for publishing it—Believe me, yours very truly, 

Henry G. DITTMAR, 
Assistant Professor of History and the Humanities. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, California. 


HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR TRAIN 


Sir.—The experience of A. A. Mowat with the muddy young man in 
his first-class compartment was an unhappy one. I was disappointed 
to learn that British Railways could be coldly indifferent to suffering. 
My own complaint received very different treatment ; within eight days 
of my letter to the Railway Executive they doubled the length of a train 
for me. This was perhaps no very great achievement—it was not a very 
long train to begin with—nevertheless, those of your readers who daily 
travel in the corridor may be impressed to see what can be gained from 
a judicious approach. 

About a year ago, as the theatres, cinemas and restaurants of Brighton 
were reverting to Jater times of closing, there arose on Saturday evenings 
an intolerable overcrowding in the last main-line train te leave. After 
one night of particular discomfort I decided to write to the British 
Railways. I began, however, by congratulating them on the recent, if 
fleeting, reappearance of the fire in the waiting-room and on the extension 
of cheap-day fares and excursion trains. After this chapter of praise I 
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was loth to have to point out the shortcomings of the 11.10 p.m. 
Having done so I remarked that several trains left almost empty on 
Sunday mornings and suggested that at their expense it might be possible 
to find a few extra carriages for the Saturday-night train. There came 
a prompt acknowledgment from the Traffic Department at Waterloo, 
and, a fortnight later, this reply: “Referring to my letter of the 5th 
instant: I am now pleased to inform you that arrangements have been 
made to strengthen the 11.10 p.m. train from Brighton to Haywards 
Heath on Saturdays, by providing two additional coaches, which have 
been attached since the 13th idem. As a result of this action, it is hoped 
additional comfort has been provided.” 


I hardly felt myself “at the mercy of indifference and discourtesy,” 
nor, I think, would Mr. Mowat have so felt if he had approached the 
authorities on a matter more completely within their control. For the 
abuses and disrespect of which he complains he should hold responsible, 
not the Railway Executive, but the frame of mind of an increasingly 
large proportion of our society as a whole.—Yours faithfully, 

Water C. Corsetr. 


38 Wood Ride, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE PREMIER 


Sirn—In A Spectator’s Notebook of March 4th I read:—Daily Mail: 
“Mr, Attlee intends to lead the election battle and then retire from 
active politics.” Janus: “I do not believe it for a moment. Why should 
the Prime Minister do anything of the kind ? He is in excellent health, 
shows no sign of age, and I decline to believe that the Prime Minister 
has any thought of retiring after the General Election.” I now turn 
to one of Sir Stanley Reed’s admirable weekly letters to the Times of 
India : “ Mr. Attlee is a tired man. His health is broken. He has aged 
considerably, and will shortly retire from active politics.” I don’t know 
anything about the writer in the Daily Mail, but I believe both the 
Editor of the Spectator and Sir Stanley Reed sit occasionally in the 
House of Commons, on the benches directly opposite to Mr. Attlee. It 
seems to me that this little problem of Mr. Attlee’s health is one for 
authorities on relativity, and I have now passed it on to an Indian friend 
—an authority on the subject.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 
Poona. 


THE FRESCANTI 


Sir,—Mr. Reynolds, in his article The Frescanti in the Spectator of 
March 4th, remarks that “ Dryasdust in the person of Sir Harris Nicholas 
[stc]”” implied that such an event as Edward III conferring the Order 
of the Garter on the Black Prince “never did occur at all, and is a 
positive absurdity,” ; and refers to him slightingly as a pedant. Sir 
Harris Nicholas had. in point of fact, lately published his authoritative 
History of the British Orders of Knighthood, which included a “ History 
of the Garter.” Two copies of the whole work had been sent to Queen 
Victoria, and she had ordered thirteen more to be “richly bound for 
presentation to Foreign Sovereigns ” (I quote his widow’s account). As a 
result of this, Prince Albert had him consulted about the frescoes under 
discussion, and was given the opinion of an enthusiastic and downright 
man who was not only an expert on his subject but also shared fully 
in the passionate romanticism of the Gothic revival. There is an 
infinite difference between the fuss of the self-conscious pedant over 
irrelevant detail and the scholar’s overwhelming desire for truth in 
connection with a subject on which he has worked for years; even 
sacrificing, in his passion for historical research, that financial security 
which might have been expected to be particularly important to the 
father of eight children.—Yours faithfully, RENEE HAYNES. 
21 Hilgrove Road, N.W.6. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A RECENT reference to weather prophecies and their fallibility has brought 
me various tags from several countries, including Spain, Germany and 
Austria, the home of the Three Icemen. Germany, so far as I know, is 
unique in quoting the badger, an animal that few of us ever see or ever 
hear of, at least in eastern England. The forecast runs: 

Steht der Dachs auf Lichtmess seinen Schatten, so kriecht er auf 

vier Wochen in seinen Bau zuriick 

The badger that so retired-on February 2nd of this year would have 
missed much delightful weather. The phrase suggests a nice point in 
natural history which does not seem to be wholly solved even in Mr. 
Neal’s latest most charming and scientific book, The Badger. How 
far, if at all, does he hibernate ? The same question may be put in 
reference to the squirrels, both brown and grey; and indeed to some 
mice. The dormouse, ‘of course, like the hedgehog, is a thorough-going 
hibernator, but others of the race reduce their food and activity at the 
orders of cold weather to a degree that has not been at all thoroughly 
studied. Indeed, the literature of the smaller mammals is surprisingly 
sparse and insufficient, 


Scientific Poaching 

It has surprised many observers to find that rabbits, which have been 
restoring their numbers in some districts, are disappearing in others. 
Round one country house, for example, in North Devon, you could count 
them by the hundred on any fine evening, even in a field just below a 
buzzard’s nest. Today not a rabbit is to be seen ; and the reason is said 
to be the increase of a new form of poaching. The poacher frequently 
does not leave the road. He both finds and dazzles his quarry by help 
of a new type of “ long-range focusing flash-light” ; and shoots it before 
it recovers from the surprise. His dog retrieves it. The darker the night 
the better. The old-time poacher delighted in the full moon “in the 
season of the year.” Long since, in a midland parish, the story was 
current—and its truth was vouched for—that a party ferreting rabbits at 
the full moon were so terrified by the eerie light in the wood that they 
bolted before the rabbits, leaving some of their gear behind, afterwards 
found by the keeper. They had not heard of the date of the eclipse. 
One of the men, starting the panic, called out: “ There’s a bag of soot 
over the moon”! 


Lakeland Birds 


It would be perhaps equally true to say that the Lakes were rich or 
deficient in bird life. At a rather elevated point above the grimmest of 
the lakes I saw few birds other than hawks. The little bit of garden was 
birdless. In the tenderer valley just over the hill birds of many species 
were numerous, and, as it happened, one observer made a list. Here it is. 
Robin, dunnock, chaffinch (locally known as scoppie), sparrow (locally 
chitty), blackbird, thrush, storm-cock, great, blue and coal tits, wren, 
tree-creeper, bullfinch, starling, buzzard, sparrowhawk, kestrel, raven, 
curlew, plover, jay, magpie, wood-pigeon, long-tailed tit, dipper (or 
Betsy Dowker), pied wagtail, cormorant, whooper swan, coot, mallard, 
wild geese (migrating), rooks, jackdaws (in thousands), greenfinch, yellow- 
hammer, brambling, reed bunting, green woodpecker, heard but not seen, 
All these were carefully recorded in the month of February in the neigh- 
bourhood of Keswick. How sharply is this serene valley contrasted with 
the fells and passes west of Scafell ! 


Norfolk Birds 


Last year in Norfolk sanctuaries several kindly volunteers spent theic 
days in saving the nests of terns and waders from marauders or careless 
crowds. One of these, Mr. Gaze, who showed me some of the nesting 
treasures, used spare moments to photograph all sorts of birds, some very 
difficult of approach, both on and about their nests and even in the air. 
Indeed, a heron on the wing makes a picture of real genius. 


In the Garden 


Gardeners, if they lay stress on fruit, may well rejoice, in contrast with 
the rest of the world, in the leonine or wintry entrance of March: it has 
arrested a too early spring; and it has not been quite severe enough 
to cut broad beans or early shoots. Those who use cloches for, say, 
lettuces have enjoyed an almost startling illustration of the influence of 
such protection. Protected lettuces are of an edible size ; the others have 
scarcely stirred. Thus a succession is assured. Weather tempted to 
some absurdly early sowing, and it was hardly justified, at any rate in 
potatoes, which are as vulnerable to spring frosts as fruit blossom to 
May frosts or beans and dahlias to autumn. W. Beach THomas 
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THE MISER 





_4 
es pun 
The miser, who lived in a garret and wore rags, and devoted 
his spare time to a passionate gloating over the unsunned 
heaps of his treasure, was once a stock figure in fiction. He 
usually died, naturally or by violence, after his money had 
been stolen or proved to be the rightful property of someone 
else. But you will not encounter many misers in the literature 
of today ; and in the real world we think that misers have 
become a rarity. They have gone because they were incom- 
petent. The thing they loved best they knew the least about. 
They did not understand money, which exists to be used, 
and should be saved to be used. 


We perceive that now ; and we know, too, that to make the 
most of such money as comes our way we should put it to 
good use when we save it, as well as after we have saved it. 
We can, for example, put it in St. Pancras Building Society, 
where it will work potently and continuously in the service 
of others, and give us also a fair reward, until such time as 
we may need it for other purposes. 

The “* Guide for Investors” is gladly 

sent post free on receipt of 2d. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


Managing Director—Eric BALES 














similar boys and girls from unsatisfactory homes 
are receiving education, moral training and 
spiritual guidance which will fit them to take 
their places as worthy citizens in the world. 


PLEASE HELP THE SOCIETY IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


_ Potron: H.M, The King. 
President : Admiral of The Fleet, The Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O, 
Chairmen ond Treasurer : Francis H. Clayton, Esq., O.B.E. 
General Secretary : F, Brian Pelly, Esq., A.F.C. 























SENIOR 
EMPLOYEES 


Employers who are considering augmenting the future retirement 
benefits of senior employees are invited to approach The 
Standard Life Assurance Company who are specialists in super- 
annuation schemes and offer reduced rates examples of which 
they are glad to publish. 


A premium of £10 p.a. provides the following benefits : 


Age Sum assured payable Alternative Pension 


next birthday at death or age 65 at age 65* 
35 a £32 10 O 
40 285 26 0 O 
45 218 19 18 0 
50 156 145 0 


* Payable monthly in advance for five years certain and life thereafier. 


The 1947 Finance Act permits one quarter of the value of a 
retirement pension to be taken in cash. 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £54,000,000 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 
London : 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4 * 15a Pall Mall SW1 
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Danger and 
TEMPTATION 
shadow their lives 


FTEN bound to spend nights in fishing ports away from 
home, deep sea fishermen face temptations made doubly 
strong by absence from their families. The Deep Sea Mission Institutes 
in fishing ports provide fishermen with wholesome companionship and 
recreation, comfortable coffee bars, good accommodation at low prices— 
and deeply appreciated daily religious services... The Secretary 
receives donations gratefully, or will gladly on request send you full 
details of the Mission’s labour of love among the fishermen. 
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% THERE iS URGENT NEED of good, wholesome BOOKS 
(particularly fiction) and good ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES for 
fishermen to read when off duty. Please send any that you can spare to— 


J A " Lf. 
Py ee et ae oe fy tet 2) ek See 


(ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 
47 R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.a 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Tolstoy 


Leo Tolstoy. By Ernest J. Simmons. (John Lehmann. 
Tolstoy as I Knew Him, By Tatyana A. Kuzminskaya. 
by Ernest J. Simmons. (Macmillan. 25s.) 
Essays from Tula. By Leo Tolstoy. Introduction by Nicolas Berdyaev. 
(Sheppard Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Totstoy’s figure presents at first sight a deceptively grand and 
simple appearance, and only on closer acquaintance reveals itself as 
composed of a multiplicity of contradictions. These books will 
assist effectively towards such acquaintance. Mr. Simmons’s work 
performs the great service of displaying Tolstoy entire. Probably 
everything we need to know about him is given, without bias and with 
the minimum of interpretation even, in a monumental volume which 
will surely become the standard biography of Tolstoy in English. 
As personal reminiscence, Mme. Kuzminskaya’s contribution is in 
a different category. Mr. Simmons calls it “a veritable treasure- 
trove of biographical material,” but, as he has ransacked it in making 
his own book, once its facts are discounted little remains but a 
charming enough, though insufficiently objectified, impression of pro- 
vincial Russian life in the eighteen-sixties. Mme. Kuzminskaya was 
both sister to Tolstoy’s wife and the model for Natasha Rostova in 
War and Peace. Tolstoy admired this gay young person somewhat 
effusively, and his admiration had a reflective effect. Myself as 
Tolstoy Knew Me would have indicated more aptly the substance 
of an account which covers the period of Tolstoy’s earlier married 
life and breaks off about 1868. Essays from Tula is a useful coliec- 
tion of some of the scarcer religio-political tracts of Tolstoy’s final 
phase, including Bethink Yourselves !, The Slavery of Our Times 
and The End of an Age. 

“The most truth-loving writer in Russian literature” is how 
Nicolas Berdyaev describes Tolstoy ; and he is right. “All are 
writing my biography,” Tolstoy confided to his diary in 1908, “ and 
in my whole biography there will be nothing about my connection 
with the 7th Commandment. Nor will there be all the terrible filth 
of masturbation and worse, from my 13th, 14th year to the rsth, 
16th (I do not remember when I began my debauchery in the 
brothels). And so up to my union with the peasant girl Aksinya— 
she is alive. Then marriage, in which once more, though I never 
betrayed my wife, there was lust in my relations with her—nasty 
and criminal lust.” This reproach of omission cannot be levelled 
against Mr. Simmons who, following Tolstoy’s own retrospective 
account of the four phases of his history, divides his narrative into 
four parts. “Innocent, joyous, poetic childhood” is followed by 
the phase of early manhood, in the service of ambition, vanity, and 
above all, of lust—a period brought to a close by Tolstoy’s marriage 
in 1862 at the mature age of thirty-four. The third period, “in which 
I lived a correct, honourable family life,” saw the creation of the two 
great novels and dissolved in the religious unrest which marked the 
onset of middle age. The fourth period is marked equally and at 





25s.) 
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once by Tolstoy’s private and public efforts towards reform and by 
the acute marital discord which rent his later years and drove him 
at last away from home to die in the station-master’s cottage at 
Astapovo. 

With such an arrangement of material as we are given in this 
book, the usual fast distinction between Tolstoy’s early period of 
proud worldliness and his later amended life becomes less clear, 
and the truth emerges that the opposed principles of “the flesh” 
on the one hand and “the spirit” on the other were continuously 
at war within him, a torment to the last, only the balance shifting 
as he grew older. For instance, it appears from a diary entry of 
1855—when he was on active service in the Crimea, that is—that 
the non-dogmatic Christianity of his later years was enthusiastically 
conceived as early as his twenty-seventh year. 

It is interesting to learn from Mme. Kuzminskaya that Tolstoy 
drew Anna Karenina after a daughter of Pushkin, Marya 
Aleksandrovna Hartung—“ not after her personality, nor her life, 
but after her external appearance.” ‘That is characteristic. As a 
vigorous and dashing young man, Tolstoy boasted that he lived by 
instinct—like an animal. As Mr. Simmons rightly says concerning 
Tolstoy’s animality, “Neither in his life nor in his art is there a 
suggestion of joyous profligacy or sniggering indecency”; the im- 
portant point is that the early surrender to natural physical passion, 
which led him into a rapid succession of casual sexual contacts with 
women on a lower social plane than himself—that is to say, into a 
series of intimate encounters in which the egoistic and impersonal 
factors predominated powerfully over the personal—had the effect 
of confirming him in a pronounced bias towards impersonality. With 
this impersonality are eonnected nearly all his marked limitations as 
man and writer, all of which are perhaps summed up in the revealing 
confession: “I do not understand or like poetry; it is a kind of 
riddle for which elucidation is always required.” 

All these qualities enter into Tolstoy’s relations with his wife, a 
theme which naturally occupies much space in both Mr, Simmons’s 
and Mme. Kuzminskaya’s books. “It became clear to me,” writes 
the latter of the Tolstoys’ early years together, “ that both were mor- 
bidly jealous, that this was poisoning their life and spoiling their fine, 
loving relationship.” Now jealousy is a symptom of uncertainty ; it 
expresses anxious insecurity and the demand for reassurance. Sonya 
has generally been blamed for her struggles with her reformed 
husband over the property which he wished to renounce ; but her 
position, if hard to defend, is easy to understand. Married at eighteen 
to a husband whose general enchantment by the prospective joys of 
family life overshadowed his devotion to her as a particular beloved 
person, she had irrevocably staked her whole happiness on Tolstoy’s 
love. His religious conversion began from a revulsion from all the 
circumstances of the material happiness which now seemed to him 
to have fallen under the corrupting shadow of death. 

As one looks into it, it becomes apparent that the element of lust 
in his relations with his wife for which he afterwards reproved 
himself led him implicitly to relegate Sonya herself, together with 
the family to which she was biologically connected and the property 
to which in turn that was economically bound, to the inclusive cate- 
gory of “the flesh,” which had to be repudiated before “ the spirit ” 
could come into its own. Inwardly, he withdrew further from Sonya, 
and consequently the more Sonya felt her sole pillar receding, the 
more desperately she clung for support to the contrary tangible 
realities of family, property, position. At the end the deranged Sonya 
was literally to vex the life out of him in her hysterical demands for 
evidences of a love in which she could no longer make herself believe. 
For his part, Tolstoy was forced at last to the reluctant confession in 
his secret diary of 1910, “Today, remembering my wedding, I 
thought that it was a fatal step. I was never even in love. But I 
could not avoid marrying.” 

Strange though the parallel may seem at first, there was much 
in Tolstoy’s situation which reduplicates that of Kierkegaard: the 
early profligacy, the attraction towards the roseate haven of the 
married state, the vacillations at the point of marriage, the final 
exaltation of celibacy, and even the symptomatic division of his 
work into the “aesthetical” and the “religious” productions. 
Like Kierkegaard’s career, though with a wider scope and 
with greater pith and point, Tolstoy’s career culminated in a 
bitter attack upon established institutions, as a reward for which 
he expected and desired a martyrdom which would have set him 
forcibly free from the painful inner contradictions out of which he 
was powerless to liberate himself other than verbally. As a novelist 
he has an imperishable name ; as prophet and reformer he raised 
questions which are still emphatically present to trouble the mind 
and conscience of man. D. S. SAVAGE. 
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Individualism and 
Economic Order 
F. A. HAYEK 


Challenging essays by the author of “ The Road to Serf- 
dom” and a defence of a redefined individualism against 
the collectivist doctrines of our age. 12s. 6d. net 
. 7 _ 
The Misinterpretation 
of Man 


PAUL ROUBICZEK 


A study of European thought in the XIXth century, 


through its principal German exponents—Kant, Goethe, 
Fichte, Nietzsche, Hegel and Marx. The author condemns 
their interpretation of life and, in chapters on Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky, expounds his own view of a revivified Christian 
Faith. 12s. 6d. net 


The Family and Democratic 
Society 
J. K. FOLSOM 


A book in which the literature of medicine, psychology, 
anthropology, social work and welfare is co-ordinated to 
bear on the specific questions of modern family life. Jn the 
International Library of Sociology. 30s. net 
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Sixteen Symphonies 
BERNARD SHORE 
‘Mr. Bernard Shore has analysed and expounded 
sixteen symphonies from Haydn to Walton with 
a readableness that I do not recall in any com- 
parable work . . . a boon to musical enthusiasts.’ 
Compton Mackenzie 


Recommended by the Book Society 
FOREWORD BY SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net 


Studies in German History 


G. P. GOOCH, C.H., D.LITT. 


A collection of essays illustrating almost every 
phase of German history from the Reformation 
to the eve of the First World War. 

21s. net 


Recent Times 


R. M. RAYNER 


This new work gives a concise analysis of the 
reasons for the political, economic and spiritual 
state of England in 1939. 


With maps and plans, 12s. 6d. net 
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The Mucksters 
FREDERIC WAKEMAN 
The first cheap edition of this famous American novel. 
Published yesterday. 7s. 6d. net 


Defence of the Realm 
HENRY LEGGE-BOURKE, M.P. 
A Forum Book 


Published yesterday. és. Od. net 


A Panorama of the 


Progress of Muman Life 
HENRY ALKEN 
Thirty-six full colour collotype plates, with an introduction 
by Guy Paget and a commentary by 
Bernard Darwin 
Publication 24th March. 


Demy folio, with slip case. 2 guineas net 





Some recent publications 


The Arts in England 
B. IFOR EVANS and MARY GLASGOW 
*... the first complete and detailed account of the work of the 
Arts Council in Britain as their objective . . . the book fills a 
long-felt need.’ Manchester Evening News. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 9s. 6d. net. 


Decoration for the 


Small Home 
DEREK PATMORE 
Cr. 4to. Illustrated with 40 photographs. 15s. Od. net 
Tory Democracy 
BERNARD BRAINE 

A Forum Book és. Od. net 
Myrtle 


a novel by STEPHEN HUDSON 
Another novel by the author of A True Story. 


‘His work is a model of concentration.’ Criterion. 
7s. 6d. net 


The Dome of the Rock 
a novel by SOMERSET de CHAIR 
*,.. one of the most interesting panoramas of life in and about 
Palestine before and during the war.’ 
Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times. 
The first impression over-subscribed, reprinting. 8s. 6d. net 
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Shaw on Himself 
Sixteen Self Sketches. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Mae. SHAW was a late starter as a public figure, but he is such a strong 
finisher that he seems always to have been there, mocking, preaching 
and chiding. His first fumblings at the theatre, his earliest journalistic 
hack-work, were all before our time. We can as easily imagine him a 
clerk, on “a stool in a very genteel office,” as we can imagine him 
clean-shaven, Yet he was such a clerk once—a schoolboy even, as 
miserable with “ shame and wounded snobbery ” (the title of one of 
the pieces here) as only a schoolboy can be, and there was a dreary 
period of apprenticeship to fame. We cannot remember it; it was 
before our time. And Mr. Shaw, though his prefaces show that he 
remembers it well and often, has never chosen to remember it at 
book-length. 

So here, in place of a long and formal autobiography, is a handful 
of reminiscences, some of them reprinted letters and magazine pieces, 
some of them corrections of his biographers’ mistakes. Added to the 
prefaces—to the preface to Immaturity especially—it is as much as 
we need, for, as Mr. Shaw himself says, his works areshis confessions. 
As much as we need, but not as much as we should like, for Mr. 
Shaw could no more have lived a dull life than he can write a dull 
phrase. He affects to believe that in his books and his plays “ you 
have my whole story: the rest is only breakfast, lunch, dinner, sleep- 
ing, wakening and washing, my routine being just the same as 
everybody’s routine. ... A hundred thousand words about it would 
be unbearable.” 

I say it with respect, but this is nonsense. We count up Dr. 
Johnson’s cups of tea, and the stains on his waistcoat ; it is jn another 
sense than Browning’s that we ask what porridge had John Keats. 
Myself, I could bear to read about Mr. Shaw’s taste in toothpaste 
—if it was Mr. Shaw that wrote about it. As it is, we must be 
content with these fragments. That they are witty fragments goes 
without saying, and they are revealing fragments too—sometimes as 
much for what they leave out as for what they bring in. It is not 
so much that they omit incidents as that they omit emotions. The 
gossip-fanciers will be delighted to learn—though Mr. Shaw has told 
us this before—that he was an incorrigible philanderer, pursued by 
women ; the rest of us would have wished for some hints about the 
feelings that were engaged, both in the “experiments” and in the 
later “ man-and-wife” relation “in which sex had no part.” Both 
the experiments and the marriage must have had their private share 
in the public Shaw, but Mr. Shaw is as shy about telling his feelings 
as are ordinary folk about kissing and telling. 

Even the chapter, Shame and Wounded Snobbery, which Mr. 
Shaw subtitles, “a secret kept for 80 years,” while it records that it 
was bitterly painful for the twelve-year-old son of a Protestant gentle- 
man to attend for eight months a school maintained otherwise by 
Catholic shopkeepers, never once describes the bitterness and pain. 
Mr. Shaw has learned, after eighty years, to laugh it off, but it 
might have been illuminating for us to have witnessed, even in 
retrospect, his earlier tears. It was here, and at this age, it seems, 
that the young Shaw found himself becoming an egalitarian. His 
schools seem to have taught him less in the way of the arts of life ; 
it was the musical background in his home, his own precocity with 
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the printed word, his delight, as an adolescent, in the reading room 
of the British Museum and in public debate, that made him the 
cultivated citizen of the world. 

What, though, made him a writer and a wit? Temperament or 
training ? Heredity or self-determination ? Perhaps there is more 
in Mr. Shaw of his drunken father and his Rabelaisian Uncle Walter 
than we have usually suspected in that primly passionate Puritan. 
Surely there is a foreshadowing, at any rate, of a style to come in 
the father’s “ When I was a boy of only fourteen, my knowledge of 
swimming enabled me to save your Uncle Robert’s life.” A pause, 
and then, “ And, to tell you the truth, I never was so sorry for any- 
thing in my life afterwards.” Cyrit Ray. 


. 
Caterpillars 

The Caterpillars of British Moths. Compiled and arranged by W. J. 

Stokoe. Edited and with Special Articles by G. H. T. Stovin. 2 vols. 

(Frederick Warne. £1 10s. 0d.) 
It was Jan Swammerdam (1637-1680), the Dutchman, who, in 1669, 
offered the first logical account of the transformations of inseots 
and other animals. In his General Natural History of Insects he 
earned enduring credit by showing that transformation or meta- 
morphosis was due to growth changes and not to a kind of 
transmutation as believed by the great Harvey. Swammerdam even 
went so far as to recognise four different kinds of transformation 
among insects, &c. The direct kind, without real change, is exempli- 
fied by the lice as well as earthworms, centipedes, and spiders. In the 
second kind he included cockroaches, dragon-flies and others which 
gradually grow wings and have no resting stage. Then there are 
moths, butterflies, bees, beetles, etc., which undergo a pupal or resting 
stage. Finally he separated the blue-bottle and house-fly fraternity 
into his fourth category, which transformed within the hard, dry 
skin of the grub or larva. But we must turn to that genius René- 
Antoine Ferchault de Réaumur (1683-1757), best known from his 
thermometer and other practical discoveries. Amid many other 
studies he gave a most luminous account of the changes from the 
chrysalis into the moth. This appeared in the first volume of 
his Mémoires pour Servir a@ l’Histoire des Insectes, and is still to 
be commended in the words of L. C. Miall as having “all the 
interest of the most absorbing romance.” 

Since the days of these early naturalists caterpillars have attracted 
the attention of many leading biologists. Their evolutionary develop- 
ment as compared with that of the moths presents many puzzling 
features ; their remarkable colour adaptation to their surroundings 
and its dependence on the light rays perceived by the caterpillar 
before the pupal change ; the bizarre forms assumed by many together 
with their remarkable warning armaments. .These latter imme- 
diately attract notice and advertise their possessors as having 
properties highly distasteful to birds and other enemies. Well known 
examples are the black and yellow caterpillars of the Cinnabar moth ; 
those of the Currant or Magpie moth and the densely hairy larvae 
of the Tiger moths and their near relatives. It is curious that this 
unpalatability is carried through into the moths also, which make 
no effort to conceal themselves. Other caterpillars are tasty morsels 
for hosts of birds, and only escape by their close resemblance to 
their immediate surroundings or by the habit of feeding in darkness. 

Modern investigators have been much intrigued by the discovery 
of hormones among insects. These gland products control moulting 
and metamorphosis in caterpillars and other insects. They are 
secreted by organs in close proximity to the brain, and by skilful 
technique they have been excised in some creatures or introduced 
into the blood space of others. By these and other means we are 
coming to know that moulting, metamorphosis, colour change, sexual 
maturity, &c., are governed by hormones, as are so many vital 
processes in ourselves. 

Many caterpillars are hard to identify without the trouble’ of 
rearing right through to the moth stage. The differences between 
many kinds are very slight, and too much stress tends to be laid 
on such variable features as colour and pattern. We are beginning 
to evaluate the importance of the crochets of the feet and their 
arrangement, the bristles and punctures on each region of the head 
and other parts of the body, etc. In this way a more certain series 
of criteria is beginning to be recognised, but it requires study and 
patience to understand their implications. The two books under 
review are written essentially for collectors. With their aid perhaps 
50 per cent. of the caterpillars will be identified. For the remainder 
the coloured and other plates lack detail and clarity. Far better 
figures are available in some of the Continental works. The eggs are 
well illustrated in many cases but in others the figures are useless. 
and much the same applies to the pupae. 
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However, the collector will find these two volumes handy for 
his purpose, and the chapter on mendelian inheritance may guide 
him to breed more specimens for his collection. The books really 
serve to point out the need for a work of their kind, but the old 
Victorian outlook on natural history will need to be replaced by a 
more exact and thorough means of identification. Also, one asks 
why so many species that have been recently found to be indigenous 
to Britain have been omitted. Particular mention may be made of the 
Short-tailed Treble Bar, the Devon Carpet, the Sallow Clearwing and 
others without being unduly captious. It would be interesting also 
to know more about such creatures and their range in this country. 
Also some details regarding the various fungi upon which caterpillars 
of that curious creature, the Waved Black, are now known to feed, 
would add to the utility of the book. A. D. IMs. 


The Miniatures of Hilliard 


A Lecture on Nicholas Hilliard. By John Pope-Hennessy. 
and Van Thal. 10s. 6d.) 

WE have emerged from the Age of Transition in which we floundered 
unhappily for so long, and arrived in the Age of Anxiety, which, it is 
to be hoped, is not our permanent address. One can imagine a 
sensitive critic in four hundred years’ time examining, if they still 
exist, the pages of Life or Time and commenting: “ Hungry angst- 
filled faces staring up from their unquiet graves.” It is something 
of a shock and a consolation to find Mr. Pope-Hennessy employing 
these words to record, not the impressions of a visitor to Belsen, 
but the memory he carried away from the fourth-centenary exhibi- 
tion of Elizabethan miniatures by Nicholas Hilliard. 

The English people have always presented to the world a baffling 
mixture of simplicity and artfulness, though it cannot be pretended 
that the latter word has always had any deep aesthetic significance 
in this context. And the Elizabethans painted by Hilliard, along 
with their ostensibly honest, abiding English passion for having 
their portraits taken, were, as one might suspect and as Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy confirms, really engaged in a deeper and more sinister 
game. Hilliatd’s miniatures are not mere portraits or even private 
love-tokens so much as “a Byzantine mirror for the Caesaropapism 
of the Elizabethan age.” 

It will be seen that the author of this little book is sharply aware 
of the complicity of life and art. He brings to the interpretation of 
the foremost of English miniature painters (and Hilliard is one 
of the most seductive characters in the history of English art and 
letters) a most stimulating and fruitful interest in the intellectual 
concepts underlying the artist’s achievement. As a critic of Hilliard 
this is Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s great virtue. It is a virtue so singular 
in this field that it gives his essay unique distinction among the 
several contributions which have in recent years been made to the 
study of this subject. 

The theory upon which Hilliard’s portraiture is constructed Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy identifies as Mannerism, an international courtly art 
as widely accepted throughout Europe in the sixteenth century as 
the conventions of the School of Paris are in the world today. Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy has upon several former occasions propounded the 
theory, which he was the firs: to elaborate in any detail and to which 
he here gives reasoned expression, that the Elizabethan miniature is 
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an off-shoot of French court portraiture. Briefly this is to claim 
that in terms of personalities Hilliard was more profoundly influenced 
by Jean and Frangois Clouet and their emulators than by Holbein 
and by Diirer. It has long been accepted as evident from his writings 
and from mysterious contemporary references to him—and there is 
now a document, unearthed by the diligent research of Mr. Noel 
Blakiston to prove it—that Hilliard visited France and worked there. 
His extant miniatures show that he was for a time no less responsive 
to the graces of French court painting than the ladies and gentlemen 
of the court of Queen Elizabeth were to the modes of dress prevailing 
in Paris and even in Madrid. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy is not content with this. He wishes to give 
almost wholly to the Clouets the credit for the formation of Hilliard’s 
mature style. There is an obstinately awkward point in this line 
of argument. Hilliard in the Treatise in which he bequeathed us, 
not only his second-hand views about the theory of portraiture, but a 
great deal of more interesting information about himself and his 
practice, emphasises his admiration for and constant imitation of 
Holbein’s manner of limning and expressly counsels students to 
copy the work of Diirer, to whom he devotes much critical attention 
and praise ; he also displays some acquaintance and sympathy with 
the aims of several Netherlandish and Italian artists. But there is 
in the whole Treatise not more than the most cursory mention of 
the school to which Mr, Pope-Hennessy believes him to have been in 
practice most deeply indebted. To get round this obstacle Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy has had to bring Mannerism and the supposed influence 
of Jean Clouet into England together in one of Holbein’s capacious 
pockets. The evidence for the contention that they were so imported 
does not make the most convincing part of a case which the author 
nevertheless states with skill, persuasiveness and ability. Even where 
one may at times disagree with these views it is impossible to hold 
them in anything except, to quote the impressive misprint on page 15, 
a very “ estehighem.” Cart WINTER. 


Communism Takes Over 


The Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain. By Ferenc Nagy. Trans- 
lated by Stephen K. Swift. (Macmillan, 30s.) 

Oh, My Ceuntry. By Josef Josten. (Latimer House. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue first of these two books is by the former Premier of Hungary, and 
is of the type which helps the Russians as much as it hurts them. 
Mr. Nagy would have had a peculiarly interesting and important 
story to tell; instead of doing so he constantly wastes space in 
justifying himself and in personal abuse of his political enemies. 
This attitude becomes distasteful when it involves hostile comments 
upon the smaller, more radical, National Peasant Party, which com- 
peted with his own Smallholders’ Party for peasant support. The 
National Peasant Party is young enough to have avoided the uninspir- 
ing record of the Smallholders, but it was none the less the party in 
which were grouped the pioneers of genuine agrarian reforms, 
champions of the destitute labourer not of the comfortable farmer. 
It was thanks to the National Peasant leaders and to pressure from 
Russia that land reform was launched in Hungary so early as the 
March of 1945 in time for the sowing to be done that spring. Mr. 
Nagy first describes the reform as nothing but a Communist Party 
manoeuvre ; then suddenly at the end of the chapter he writes with 
considerable honesty but in odd contradiction of his contention a 
page earlier, “Nearly three years have passed since the agrarian 
reform in Hungary, and despite many injustices and excesses it must 
be admitted that its swift and radical execution was the surest 
course to follow.” 

Mr. Nagy condemns the pre-war Hungarian régime and complains 
that the big landowners, including the Catholic Church, invariably 
blocked the road to reform. At the same time he wishes us to believe 
that the Magyar peasant emerged into the democratic sunshine of 
1945 in a state of complete political maturity. Perhaps naiveté is 
Mr. Nagy’s greatest fault. But he does not make one feel that he 
or his friend Bela Kovacs played their cards very well, though one 
would need to be dull indeed not to feel the difficulty of the position 
with which they were faced. The chief issue in the last year of 
Hungarian politics has been that of the control of education, until 
now left to the churches rather than to thg State. It is interesting 
that Mr. Nagy and his friends wished to put an end to compulsory 
religious instruction in the State schools; since their departure the 
church schools have been absorbed into the State schools, but 
religious instruction remains compulsory in them all. Mr. Nagy’s 
Communist enemies must have noted with satisfaction that in the 
fervour of condemning their methods he is prepared to idealise 
American democracy without criticism. 


Mr. Josten’s book is refreshing by comparison. For one thing 
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it is not so much about himself as about Eduard Benes and Jan 
Masaryk. It is not full of spurious conversations, but it records 
worth-while things about such men as these ; sometimes the point 
is a little laboured, more than Jan Masaryk would have cared for, 
but one can here find things out that one could not know before. 
There is a full, an even slightly diffuse, account of the events leading 
up to the Communist seizure of power in Czechoslovakia and an 
analysis of what that seizure has meant. Mr. Josten was an official 
in the Czechoslovak Foreign Office until the Communists dismissed 
him, and much of what he has to say about Jan Masaryk is first- 
hand. We are given a rich collection of his wisecracks. These, 
in a way, were his life. And for his death the reasons become clear. 
After he had agreed to remain at the Foreign Office with the new 
Government, Mr. Josten tells us, Masaryk remarked to an intimate 
friend, “ During the last war I used to give our people at home advice 
to play at Schweik. Now I have to do it myself I know how much 
I asked from them”; but then a few days later he was heard to 
say, “ Schweik behaviour has come to an end.” 

Mr. Josten’s is a sincere and useful book. The pity is the greater 
that he several times overstates his case. For instance, it is not quite 
true to say that “the Republic of Masaryk and Benes knew no 
racial or national discrimination, even during the economic crisis of 
1928 to 1930,” although on the whole the German minority in 
Czechoslovakia was surprisingly well-treated. And it is surely a 
mistake to quarrel with the Russians over their incorporation of 
Ruthenia in the U.S.S.R.; their method of doing so may have been 
the usual shifty one, but there was at least as good a case for regard- 
ing Ruthenia as part of the Ukraine as for insisting upon its reten- 
tion by Czechoslovakia. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Four Centuries of Houses 
The English Interior, 1500-1900. By Ralph Dutton. (Batsford. 21s.) 


Mr. Dutton holds the laudable view that the greater the dangers 
that encompass our architectural monuments the greater is the 
need to record them in photography and print—a view that appears 
to be shared by the reading public to judge by the ever-increasing 
appetite for books on architectural subjects. The extra- 
ordinary paradox of the situation is that the more the English 
revere their traditional architecture the more they demolish it, 
and the less they build in a traditional manner to take its place the 
less they are satisfied with that which does. A pessimist might 
thereby stretch the argument to indicate a sad state of decadence, 
in that only those who are uncreative are men of taste, whereas those 
who so compromise with the Zeitgeist as to build these days in the 
modern manner are men of no taste at all. 

There is a serious danger, however, that the architecturally minded 
readers may soon get bored with books that generalise too widely, 
and will demand books covering narrower fields and dealing with 
more specialised themes. In English architectural history there is 
admittedly room for a great deal of original research. At present 
there is a temptation for authors unquestioningly to accept the 
investigations of the old-established pioneer scholars like Gotch, 
Blomfield and Nathaniel Lloyd, many of whose dogmas by now 
require readjustment. Even Mr. Dutton is guilty of taking for granted 
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oft-repeated fallacies that present-day scholars have disproved. 
For instance, he makes a number of rash attributions of famous 
Elizabethan and Jacobean houses to the designs of John Thorpe, 
whereas John Thorpe has lately turned out to be several Thorpes, 
members of the same family, of whom none is, in fact, believed to 
have built a single house. Robert Lyminge, moreover, should surely 
not be called the “architect” of Hatfield House, for only the south 
connecting colonnade is supposed to be his design. It was Roger, 
not Robert, Morris who was probably associated with Lord 
Pembroke at Marble Hill. James Adam did not accompany his 
brother Robert to Italy, but made his grand tour separately and later. 
There is no proof yet that Ripley began Hatchlands, and Charles 
Barry had nothing to do with Toddington Manor, which was designed 
by its owner, Lord Sudeley. 

Now Mr. Dutton takes us from 1500 to 1900 in under two 
hundred pages, and furthermore his subject, interior decoration, 
necessarily overlaps the architecture of these four centuries. It is 
a bold undertaking, but within the limits that have been set him 
he has succeeded extremely well. He tells us that he “intended to 
provide readability with information,” always a difficult combination, 
which he has certainly achieved. He writes with verve and wit, 
and his style is at the same time distinguished. Moreover, his text 
gets more interesting as his subject expands into the Victorian age 
about which he has a lot of new material to impart. The charm of 
his book lies in his fresh interpretation of the most ordinary domestic 
things, such as, for instance, the religious significance of the bed in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England. “It inspired a feeling 
beyond a mere sense of or wish for comfort, it signified perhaps 
unconsciously the span of a man’s life: birth, marriage and death. 
Within its damask curtains events of the greatest consequence to his 
existence would take place, events which had so close a relationship 
with the Book of Common Prayer as almost to endow the bed with 
a religious import.” It is in describing the Victorian relish of sedate 
well-being spiced with a dash of scientific progress that he most 
enjoys himself, as when he writes of the Camphine lamps in use 
between 1830 and 1850 that they “gave a very satisfactory light 
but had the disadvantage (did Mr. Dutton really mean advantage ?) 
of being highly explosive and thus affording a certain element of 
hazard to the ‘cosiness of winter evenings.” 

It is a pity that several of the figure numbers in the text do not 
coincide with those on the illustrations, which are themselves 
uniformly satisfactory. 

James Lees-MILNe. 


Recent Musical Books 


Sixteen Symphonies. By Bernard Shore. (Longmans. 17s. 6d.) 
A Dictionary of Musical Themes. By Harold Barlow and Sam 
Morgenstern. (Williams and Norgate. 30s.) 
The Music Masters. Edited by A. L. Bacharach. Vol. I. 
Fridberg. 15s.) 
Music Lover’s Anthology. By Arthur Jacobs. (Winchester Publications. 


12s. 6d.) 

A Short History of Music. By Alfred Einstein. (Cassell. 14s.) 
Delius, as I Knew Him. By Eric Fenby. (Quality Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue first four of these books are new publications ; the last two 
reprints. Bernard Shore has written studies, largely from the 
orchestral player’s point of view, of sixteen of the most frequently 
played symphonies in the modern concert repertory. They take the 
form of extended programme notes, with a generous allowance of 
musical quotation and short studies of the composers concerned, 
who range from Haydn to Walton. A. L. Bacharach’s The Music 
Masters is purely biographical, the first of four volumes designed to 
cover the whole range of music from the sixteenth century to the 
present day. In the present volume nineteen different writers cover 
the lives of thirty-eight composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with a few sixteenth-century giants added. The standard 
is unequal but generally fairly high as far as the presentation of fact 
is concerned ; lower from a stylistic point of view. 

Both these books are aimed at the average concert-goer (who would 
seem to have an inexhaustible appetite for reading about music). 
Messrs. Barlow and Morgenstern’s dictionary is meant for “ trained 
musicians ” as well. The idea of a musical dictionary of quotation 
is excellent but very difficult to put into effect. The authors’ aim is 
to provide an answer to the harassed person obsessed by a tune 
which he cannot place. He has only to finger it out on the white 
notes of the piano and look up the first five or six notes in the 
index and the dictionary will solve his problem. Thus the first 
subject of the first movement of the Eroica appears in the index as 
CECGCEG. The present volume only refers to instrumental music, 
but a volume of vocal themes is to follow. The chief criticism is 
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ACROSS 7 Net quite the magic carpet but 


very remarkable. (8. 


) 
1. On the analogy of H.P. little Tommy 8 No need to make a gift of half-hose 


thought M.P. stood for it. (8.) here. (8.) : ; 
5. The hat she gets is in poor shape. 13. Fleral method of securing attention. 
p P 4 (10.) 


15. Star gala (anag.). (8.) 

16. Not part of the sick bay. (8.) 
Same lino for pudding. (8.) 
Rattled, it has been said, to demon- 
strate the owners’ freedom. (6.) 
Camoufiaged U-boats. (6.) 


(6.) 
9. Probably they only grunt at those 
who complain of their manners. 2 
(4, 4.) 17. 
10. Do they confirm the saying that 19. 
“the world is a very smal] place” ? . 
(6.) 20. 





11. Suitab! soratio , Se s 21. “A parish ——. or I'll eat my 
. ee See - the pulps at head ! ” (Dickens). (6.) 
12. = +3 — “ He was great of SOLUTION TO 
art. -) , 
14. Preparation, for a cricket match, CROSSWORD No. 519 
permaee. (10.) - ; 7 —— 
18. hey get away with it, but not 
willingly. (10.) 


22. A neighbour of Brecknock (6.) 

23. China toe (anag.). (8.) 

24. Who's she? O a girl. (6.) 

25. The bone in a hillock is far from 
lively. (8, 

26. A backward region, but not a 
depressed urea  (6.) 

27. The watery limit. (8.) 


DOWN 
“Here we have no abiding dwell- 
ing.” (6.) 
An Old Testament baptist. (6.) 
Available for palming. (2, 4.) 
One more gin (anag.). 10.) 
A variety of the liquor ordered 
in Jest. (8.) 
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SOLUTION ON APRIL Ist. 


The winner of Crossword No. 519 is E. S. Amntey, Esq., 34 Maple 
Avenue, South Harrow. 
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Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientifie institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
Subscriptions shou'd be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 

Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields 


London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ ’ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the ‘Treasurer’s 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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William Hyde Wollaston 7, scientist of 
y today, a labora- 
tory without platinum apparatus would be unthinkable. Yet for a 
hundred years after its discovery this valuable metal remained 
unused because it could not be worked. It was an English doctor, 
William Hyde Wollaston, who discovered that spongy platinum 
becomes malleable when strongly compressed. By using this 
process he was able to manufacture platinum apparatus, and was 
the first to do so on a commercial scale. One of a family of 
fourteen, Wollaston was born in 1766. He read medicine at the 
University of Cambridge and practised for a time, but retired from 
the profession in 1800 to devote his energies to chemical research, 
As well as de- 
veloping his method of working platinum commercially, he did a 
great deal of purely academic research and discovered two new 
metals. The first was called palladium and the second rhodium 
because of the rose pink colour of many of its compounds, He 
also investigated the production of electricity by chemical means, 
and carried out many experiments in optics. Among his inventions 
was that of the cryophorus—an instrument for showing how the 
temperature of water falls as it evaporates. Wollaston had 
unusually keen vision and steady hands, being able to write on 
glass with a diamond in a script so small that normal people 
could only read the characters through a microscope. He enjoyed 
a considerable reputation among his con- Slilityy 
temporaries for the accuracy of his work and 
his resourcefulness as a practical scientist. 
He died in 1828. Every piece of platinum 
apparatus in the laboratories of the world is a 
monument to the work of this British scientist. 
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inevitably of the works included, or excluded. Manuel Infante’s 
Aniers sur la route de Seville and Pochades andalouses and three 
works (fifteen themes) by Stamitz are typical of entries which seem, 
for diametrically opposite reasons, unnecessary. In fact the book, 
surely, should either be considerably smaller and confined to the 
most popular works in the repertory, or else much larger and 
proceed, encyclopaedically, from century to century. However, as 
it stands, it will have its uses, and may well lead to the invention of 
new highbrow party-games. 

Arthur Jacobs has compiled a sort of musician’s week-end book, 
with musical gossip, criticism, anecdote, letters, poems, short stories 
and jokes. It makes very agreeable desultory reading, and for the 
more serious there are essays on music and English poetry by 
Christopher Hassall and on “the prospect before us” by Scott 
Goddard. Eric Fenby’s account of his working and living with 
Delius, which first appeared in 1936, is something like a classic 
and well worth reprinting. The technical interest of his method of 
working, his youthful, innocent penetration of Delius’s sinister and 
odious facade, and his unshaken faith in the musician even after 
he had learnt by painful experience the truth about the man—these 
are things whose fascination is not, as I discovered, exhausted after 
a single reading. 

Dr. Einstein’s 200-page history of music from the Greeks to the 
1920s has an appendix of 150 pages of musical examples, often 
whole movements being quoted. In this latest edition mediaeval 
music is treated rather more fully but, disappointingly, the modern 
period remains unaltered. Dr. Einstein is impeccable on his classics, 
but it goes to the heart to read a scholar of his eminence referring 
to “[Mussorgsky’s] more aesthetic followers, such»as Alexander 
Scriabin, Ferruccio Busoni and many others.” Still, it is a wonderful 
feat and the best pocket guide to musical history in existence. 

MartTIN Cooper. 


Fiction 
Tomorrow Will Be Better. By Betty Smith. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.‘ 
Into the Labyrinth. By Bentz Plagemann. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
The Girl on the Via Flaminia. By Alfred Hayes. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


The Dome of the Rock. (The Falcon Press. 


8s. 6d.) 

Selected Stories. By Malachi Whitaker. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

Books like Miss Betty Smith’s Tomorrow Will be Better should prove 
a useful corrective to those in England who see American life in 
terms of T-bone steaks, bourbon and unlimited nylons. Miss Smith 
knows her world inside and out. She shows it to us as precarious ; 
its poverty widespread, hopeless and squalid. Although this new 
novel has not the force of her earlier success, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, it is written with the same compelling sense of the tragedy 
and drama of everyday life. This time her characters are chiefly 
Irish. Margy Shannon, a generous-natured girl, grows up in a 
tenement flat, suffering, like her unhappy failure of a father, the 
endless disappointed carpings of her mother. “Poor Mama, she 
thought. Poor Mama. What goes wrong with people that they feel 
they have to put on a mean act all the time like Mama does ? Margy 
answered her own question. I guess she must have had a hard life. 
And still has.” 


DEAN « DAWSON 


HO Now is the time to plan your Summer Holiday 
on the Continent at the leading or lesser known 
resorts in Scandinavia, Belgium, Austria, Italy 
France or other Continental Countries ... a 
motor coach tour embracing two or more 
countries. Whatever you choose—Dean & Dawson 
offer a wonderful selection and that individual 
attention to your plans for which they have been 
known for so many years. 


By Somerset de Chair. 





ONTINENT! 


LIDAYS 


lt is best to make a call at any branch in London and principal towns, but if 
you write state what type of holiday and which country interests you. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LIMIiTeoD 
(Dept.43), 81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WI, and branches in principal towns 
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Margy gets herself a job as soon as she can, but the only real escape 
for her is marriage. Ske persuades herself she is in love with Frankie 
Malone. The young people marry against the wishes of both families 
who had hoped for each a “ good ” marriage, the one thing that might 
help the parents to escape destitution in old age. Frankie and Margy 
furnish their single-roomed flat with all the optimism of the young. 
They have barely enough to live on today, but “tomorrow will be 
better.” The marriage breaks not on poverty but on Margy’s need 
for affection which Frankie does not know how to give. When her 
baby is born dead, a new Margy, hardened by life and with a clearer 
vision of what she intends to get from it, sets out to find herself a 
more profitable relationship. 

Miss Smith is a writer of considerable talent ; her method is vivid 
and quick-moving; every small scene and conversation has its 
significance, but in this novel there is a certain over-statement that 
results perhaps from an attempt to repeat a success. The reader 
is held by the book, but its accumulating tragedy is likely to induce 
a desolating mood. Can life be so hopeless for the poor, even in 
America ? It is a disturbing book. Having followed this story of 
tenement-dwellers humbled under the endless threat of unemploy- 
ment, in a country where social security is scarcely even a dream, 
we must ask ourselves: Is it from these people that we are taking 
our dollars ? American charity might well begin at home. 

This is a week of American novels, and good average novels they 
all are. Mr. Bentz Plagemann, author of Into the Labyrinth, depicts 
the adolescence of a Roman Catholic youth. Robert Vandermeer, 
the young hero of the book, has grown up as one of a small group 
of poor Catholics isolated in a prosperous Protestant community. 
He has had concentrated upon him the priestly power to induce 
fear in children, and his neurotic guilt state is such that non-Catholics 
are likely to see it as a caricature of fact. Robert’s natural instincts 
are strong, and they, together with his fear of hell and dread of the 
confessional, make his life a torment. He loves a Protestant girl 
whom he feels to be not only socially but morally above him, and in 
his attempts to sublimate his desire for her he becomes an easy 
victim of a female sensualist, Mrs. Brownlow, actress wife of a 
wealthy man who has been in new York watching the failure of his 
play. Returning to his wife for comfort, Brownlow finds her 
debauching the boy and, in his despair, commits suicide. Robert 
himself is saved from suicide by the girl he loves, but he still imagines 
he is not worthy of her ; he goes off, apparently to expiate his own 
nature, and the author leaves his readers to draw what conclusion 
they may from this record of useless sufferinz. The book is written 
with considerable power and singleness of purpose in a simple 
language peculiarly suited to its subject. Robert and the girl, both 
passionate and innocent creatures, are well and sympathetically drawn, 
but the sophisticated Brownlows are types rather than individuals. 
Had the author brought to his treatment of them the same depth of 
understanding he gives to Robert, this would have been an outstand- 
ing book ; as it is, we may hope for some important future work 
from Mr. Plagemann. 

Mr. Hayes, another American author, writes of another Rcbert—a 
soldier in Italy just before the end of the war, an ordinary well- 
intentioned fellow who makes the discovery that it is not much fun 
nowadays being a liberator, even an American liberator with a musette 
bag full of tinned foods and chocolate. A liberator, however medest, 
sees himself as a cross between a hero and a conqueror. If he is an 
American he also sees himself as the man who is footing the bill— 
but there is always ingratitude and someone who cannot be bought, 
even with food. These Italian anti-Fascists for some reason imagine 
the liberators owe them something. There is misunderstanding all 
round. Robert, sick of army life, only wants a girl who will make a 
home for him; in return he will see she does not starve—a simple 
arrangement, but, unfortunately, the girl resents it. Robert gets little 
comfort from her and, in addition, he has to suffer the gibes of the 
landlady’s son, an anti-Fascist who deserted the army and hid from 
the Germans for two months in a cellar before the Americans arrived. 
He had expected altogether too much ; after all the Italians, Fascist 
or otherwise, lost the war. The Girl on the Via Flaminia is a good 
piece of reporting upon a single theme, but the theme is too 
monotonously repeated to make it a good novel—the unhappiness of 
the girl, the bitterness of the young Italian and Robert’s ineffectual 
attempts to get somewhere. In the end we reflect the boredom of 
the British sergeant who acts as audience: “ Bloody young Eyetie.. , 
Should have knocked off a few more of them coming up the coast 
road from El Alamein, the sergeant thought. Better off all round. 
Bloody beggars. Chap couldn’t have a party without one of them 
hissing at him.” Yet, though we may become bored with Antonio 
and Lisa, we believe in them. Mediterranean people do complain 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





GUY MOTORS, LIMITED 





CONTINUED INCREASE IN OUTPUT 





EXPORT MARKET EXPANSION 





MR. SYDNEY S. GUY’S REVIEW ON FREEDOM 
FOR INDUSTRY 


was held on 


Tue 33rd annual general meeting of Guy Motors, Ltd., 
M.I.Mech.E., 


March 11th, at Wolverhampton. Mr. Sydney S. Guy, 
A.M.LE.E. (chairman and managing director) presided. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

You will see from the balance-sheet that the preference stock has been 
redeemed, and that the 5 per cent. first mortgage debentures, of which 
the balance last year was £23,000, have been repaid. 

Your directors deem it prudent also to create a reserve of £50,000 
against a possible fall in the value of the particularly heavy stocks which 
present conditions make it necessary that we should carry. ‘This reserve is 
made up of £20,000 previously set aside for contingencies and £30,000 
transferred from profits. 

I would draw your attention to the fact that the total reserves built 
up over many years amount to £615,906, which in relation to the issued 
capital of £332,500 shows the solid foundation on which your company 
rests. 

A requirement of the new Companies Act is that the amount of taxation 
has to be disclosed and it has had the effect of bringing more vividly to 
our notice the magnitude of this amount in relation to the net profits of 
the company. In the present case the taxation amounts to £100,000, whilst 
the net profit retained by the company is only £89,000, including £30,000 
reserve. There is a minority of people who might consider this a good 
thing for the National Exchequer but in actual fact it is bad for any 
industry, sapping as it does the very roots of a company’s financial strength. 

There is another side to this taxation question—the Government are, 
very wisely, insisting on manufacturers obtaining the maximum possible 
exports. 

TAXATION BURDENS. 

Whilst I do not propose to give any figures which would make our 
competitors as wise as ourselves, I can say, that if, for instance, the amount 
of taxation we had to pay was halved, the immediate effect would be an 
appreciable reduction in the price of our vehicle$ for export. 

For the foregoing unchallengeable reasons your directors fully endorse 
the statements that have been made by the various industrial associations 
and chairmen of banks, that if this country ever hopes to restore, in some 
large measure, her economic position, she must at least maintain the high 
level of exports and, if possible, increase them. This can only be achieved 
by curtailing the unprecedented and terrific amount of Government expene 
diture within this country, thereby allowing an immediate and substantial 
reduction in the crushing amcunt of taxation which is the highest in the 
world. 

A further handicap to industry comes under the new Town and Country 
Planning Act—if we want to extend our works on our own land, pur- 
chased for this purpose many years ago, we have to pay the Government 
a substantial sum of money called “ Development Charge.” What en- 
couragement for industry ! 

Although we commenced the financial year under review with large 
orders for export from some twenty countries, the difficulties in connection’ 
with international exchange and the non-availability of sterling held up 
shipments to some countries for long periods. I am pleased to be able 
to say, however, in recent months there has been a tendency for these 
difficulties to be overcome as the result of various trade agreements between 
this country and others. In spite of these difficulties you will be pleased 
to know that our exports for the year under review created a record in 
the history of the company. 

Officials of the company have visited 33 countries during the year, and 
it may interest you to know that our vehicles operate in Kirkenes in the 
north of Norway inside the Arctic Circle, as well as in the heat of Kenya 
on the Equator, and in no less than 34 countries throughout the world. 
In spite of the extremes of temperature and the varying conditions of 
terrain, you will be pleased to know that, without exception, we have most 
praiseworthy reports of the operation of our vehicles. We continue to 
uphold our reputation for “ Unparalleled Service” and the repeat orders 
which we continue to receive are the best evidence of the success of our 
business policy, which is not to produce necessarily the cheapest—but the 
best. 

FuLt Orper Boox. 

Our order book for the current year is well filled with important con- 
tracts, too numerous to mention, and as Government Ministers have stated 
that the export drive will have to continue to at least 1952 it is quite 
obvious that the output will be insufficient to take care of the full require- 
ments of the home market. With th:s in mind, many of our far-seeing 
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customers have placed orders with us for buses and goods vehicles for 
delivery in 1950, 1951 and in some instances, 1952, which I feel is a very 
wise precaution which I commend to the notice of other operators. 

As you were advised in October last, your company acquired the Sun- 
beam Trolleybus Co. Ltd., of Walverhampton, who some years previously 
merged with their own, the manufacture of the Karrier trolleybus and it is 
intended that Guy trolleybuses should also be manufactured in the Sun- 
beam works. I would emphasise that this merging of interests puts the 
Sunbeam Trolleybus Company into the position of being the largest 
trolleybus manufacturer in this country, if not the world, and + contracts are 
on hand for important undertakings at home and abroad, including the 
municipalities of Newcastle, Tees-side, Wolverhampton, Maidstone, South 
Shields, Glasgow, Reading, Ipswich, Durban, Johannesburg, Pretoria, 
Coimbra (Portugal), Adelaide, Brisbane and Western Australia. These 
orders will keep the company employed for many months to come. 

This transfer of the manufacture of Guy Trolleybuses to Sunbeam will 
give your company an opportunity of increasing their output of motor 
buses and trucks and further benefits will be obtained by the interchange 
between the two companies of their manufacturing facilities. 

Whilst I have referred to the activities of the company in connection with 
the manufacture of buses and trolleybuses, I would like you to know 
that a large proportion of our business always has been and continues 
to be, the supply of goods vehicles largely to what are known as “‘C” 
licence holders who are not affected by the nationalisation of transport. 
We number amongst this class of customer many eminent firms, each 
operating hundreds of our vehicles, whose names are household words 
throughout the world. 

In accordance with the Government’s request we limited the dividend 
recently paid to 15 per cent., the same rate as for the last 12 years, and 
you are asked to confirm this amount as final for the year. 

My remarks would not be complete without reference to the loyal and 
ready co-operation of the whole of our employees. I would particularly 
like to refer to the practical co-operation we have received from both our 
employees and some of our suppliers since the close of the financial year in 
an endeavour to stem the effect of the ever-increasing cost of material 
and wages and to keep down the price of our vehicles for export. In 
connection with this question of price it does not seem to be fully realised 
by some of the Government Departments that to produce at the lowest 
possible price, the maximum uninterrupted production must be maintained 
and if through circumstances over which the manufacturer has no control, 
the demands for export temporarily fall off, fhe surplus must go to the 
home market, otherwise the reduction and dislocation of output will 
inevitably increase prices, thereby curtailing the demand of the export 
markets. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 








DIVIDEND RESTORED TO 12% 





Tue fifty-sixth annual general meeting of The Mercantile Bank of 
India, Limited, will be held in London on March 3st. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Sir 
Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.I., C.LE., circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 31st, 1948: 

The accounts indicate that the business of the bank has continued to 
expand. The balance sheet total has increased to £49.5 million and 
there has been a similar increase of some 10 per cent. in deposits. On the 
assets side a decrease of £1,000,000 in investments has been counter- 
balanced by an increase of £14 million in cash. There has been a sharp 
rise in bills and loans and advances. Firms have required more accom- 
modation owing to the rise in the level of prices, and in India especially 
transport and quota difficulties have resulted in a good deal of our money 
being employed in financing stocks. . 

The profit at £189,238 is rather better than last year and the directors 
have felt justified in recommending a final dividend of 7 per cent. If this 
recommendation is approved, the dividend for the year will be restored 
to 12 per cent., the figure at which it had been stabilised for some years 
before the war. 

The accounts show that our resources have been fully employed 
throughout the year. In most of our branches indeed business has 
maintained a high level of activity, but signs are not wanting that the 
sellers’ market is coming to an end and it may not be very long before 
we see some recession of trade. Our chief concern, perhaps, has been 
the very heavy burden of taxation in almost every country where we 
operate and the constant rise in our overheads. 

Almost everywhere in the east there is an inflationary situation. The 
cost of living goes up and up and we spend much time and money in 
adjusting the salaries both of our European and of our local staff to their 
expenditure on the necessities of life. The trouble is, of course, that in 
these days increases of salaries are apt to benefit the tax gatherer more 
than the recipient. 

In the political sphere the Government of India in the past year has 
pursued a vigorous policy and, now that it has time to concentrate 
on economic problems, one may expect an equally vigorous approach. 
Already it has announced the measures it proposes to adopt to deal 
with inflation. 
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like that. They make no bones about it. In its small way this book 
reflects only too accurately the hideous muddle of our world. 

Knowing Mr. de Chair’s terrain, I was so entertained by The 
Dome of the Rock that I fear my criticism of it must seem ungrateful. 
It should not, I suspect, be regarded as a novel at all, but rather a 
record of adventures around the Middle East, Saudi Arabia and 
Abyssinia. A novel, however, it is meant to be, and, judged as such, 
is the most erratically constructed I have ever read. Added to the 
peregrinations of the British officer characters, there are scenes in 
revolutionary Austria that build up a background for a Jewish girl 
who appears once or twice as a notable beauty in Palestine, then 
fades out completely. Another character, presented in detail and 
abandoned when we have become interested, is a little Christian 
Arab girl who sees visions. A reverse treatment is received by the 
British officers, who are sketchy as far as background and character 
go (the author no doubt takes it for granted that we know these 
types) but whose actions possess the whole of the last part of the 
book. One joins the Wingate campaign into Abyssinia; the other 
gets there on a curious journey. made in Arab dress, and, after a 
Waugh-like career, comes, as do many of Waugh’s characters, to a 
violent end. Taken separately, the scenes described in this book are 
unusual and excitingly treated. Had the author digested them and 
been willing to deal with more than the high lights, he might have 
made three good novels with this material. As it is, the book is 
chaotic—and pertinently titled The Dome of the Rock, the popular 
name for Jerusalem’s great mosque which is mentioned at least once 
somewhere in these pages. 

There is a period flavour about Miss Malachi Whitaker’s selected 
short stories that is likely to make them more readable at some 
future time than they are today. It would have been hard for people 
in the "thirties to realise that ten or fifteen years later they would 
see their pre-war selves as happy, smug and perhaps rather: trivial. 
But so they do seem and these stories seem the same. 

OLIVIA MANNING. 


Shorter Notice 


Constance Louisa Maynard, By C. B. Firth. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 


Miss Maynarp, one of Miss Beale’s staff at Cheltenham, one of the 
founders of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, and first Mistress of 
Westfield College in the University of London, unfortunately left 
voluminous diaries. Her biographer, unfortunately but inevitably, 
quotes copiously from them. Inevitably, because Constance Maynard, 
who had a forceful side to her character, intended that her biography 
should be written, and intended that her diaries should be the basis 
of it. The result is the inclusion of a mass of trivialities in which 
the general reader could have no reason to be interested. It is as 
a pioneer in women’s education that Miss Maynard deserves to be 
emembered. She was a member of Miss Davies’ pre-Girton Girton 
at Hitchin, and in 1875, at the age of 26, after imbibing the wisdom 
of Henry Sidgwick, she established a new record in feminine achieve- 
ment by graduating (or the equivalent) in the Moral Science Tripos, 
one of her fellow-candidates being Lord Keynes’ father, Dr. J. N. 
Keynes, who still lives miraculously on. Her life-work was the 
creation of Westfield College, Hampstead, and of this Miss Firth can 
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write with first-hand knowledge. That cannot have made her task 
altogether easy, for “the Mistress’s ” limitations were palpable. She 
was not a great scholar, nor a conspicuously inspiring personality, 
and her strict evangelicalism—theatre-going was unpardonable and 
novel-reading not much better, when life was so short and improving 
books so numerous—might all too easily create reaction in students 
of a more spirited than spiritual type. None the less the college 
grew and prospered, and Miss Maynard’s biographer is justified in 
closing her volume with the words “In 1935 the work of Constance 
ended. Westfield College stands.” It stands, it might be added, on 
a rather different basis, under its present Mistress, Mrs. Stocks. 


AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


MARCKH 


FINANCE 


Any lingering hopes there may have been that the Government’s 
Economic Survey for 1949 might alleviate the gloom in Throgmorton 
Street have been completely falsified in the event. So far from 
reinforcing investment confidence, the contents of this document, 
which display a praiseworthy realism, provided no fresh induce- 
ments to would-be buyers of industrial Ordinary shares and appear 
to have given City “bears” a fresh excuse to sell. Markets thus 
remain as depressed as ever, and with the noteworthy exceptions of 
gilt-edged stocks and gold shares prices are still falling over a broad 
front. I wish that I could counsel investment purchases of industrial 
equities at the present levels, but I doubt whether yields in relation 
to profit and dividend prospects are really -attractive. Investors 
should maintain a reasonably ‘liquid position and concentrate on 
liquidation stocks with good break-up possibilities. 


SHADOW OF THE BUDGET 


Perhaps the most sobering implication of the facts and figures 
set out in the Economic Survey is that when Sir Stafford Cripps 
introduces his Budget on April 6th his proposals will be framed on 
an assumption that disinflation has not yet gone very far and that the 
battle against inflation is still on. The danger of demand outrunning 
available supplies is a recurring theme in the Survey, and there can 
now be no doubt that the Chancellor again intends to budget for a 
substantial surplus. That is implicit in the estimates made of gross 
capital formation and of the yield of taxes on their present basis. 
Unless the Government is prepared to rely on a substantial ‘increase 
in personal savings or is willing to cut down its own expenditure, a 
Budget surplus of substantial dimensions will be required to bridge 
the gap. 

In emphasising this point I do not rule out the possibility of some 
concessions to industry in the field of depreciation allowances, or even 
of some moderate relief to the consumer. What does seem inevitable 
is that whatever tax changes are made the total burden will not be 
reduced. Given this somewhat depressing Budget prospect and the 
known difficulties encountered by certain trades, not only in home 
but in overseas markets, together with a stubborn level of costs, the 
market is surely right in taking a gloomy view of the outlook for 
earnings and dividends over a fairly wide field for at least the next 
twelve months. 


WELWYN GARDEN ASSETS 


There is good news for Welwyn Garden City shareholders in thé 
latest appraisal of the assets position made by the board. Following 
agreement between the company’s valuers and the Government on 
the valuation of land and buildings to be assigned to the Develop- 
ment Corporation, the directors estimate that shareholders will 
receive at least 22s. a share in cash and 37s. 3d. in the form of shares 
in a new company under the name of the Howardgate Trust. In 
the market Welwyn £1 shares have moved up to 47s. 6d., or over 
double the price at which I outlined their merits in these notes two 
years ago. Should holders take their profit or see things through ? 
I find this question hard to answer, in that everything turns on the 
value of the 37s. 3d. nominal of Howardgate Trust capital. Deduct- 
ing the 22s. cash from the market price of 47s. 6d., the balance of 
25s. 6d. puts a value on the Trust shares of about 13s. 4d. in the 
£. The Trust, with a capital of £1,000,000, will hold the stores, a 
few small properties and the £500,000 claim for development rights, 
&c., on the Government’s £300,000,000 Compensation Fund. If this 
claim is agreed the Trust shares would be worth par, but the outcome 
may not be known for a long time. My advice to Welwyn share- 
holders is to make sure of their position by selling one-half of their 
shares at today’s price. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


RECORD FIGURES AGAIN 











THE ninety-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China will be held on April 4th at 38 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. 
stone Grantham, circulated with the report and accounts for the year 

8:— 

This year we have again to deal with record figures, the total of the 
balance-sheet being £12,132,342 higher at £138,421,141. On the liabilities 
side, this is mainly due to increases in current and other accounts and 
fixed deposits of £8,206,713 and £2,045,669 respectively, while loans 
payable and acceptances on account of customers also show substantial 
increases. 
decrease of £3,644,959 at £19,465,636, the ratio to our call liabilities being 
17.40 per cent. This decrease is in some part offset by an increase in 
Government and other securities of £1,581,848 at £53,576,627. 

Advances to customers and other accounts show an increase of 
£13,587,550, which is an interesting commentary on the need for money 
in all parts of the world. The figure for balance of remittances, drafts, 
&c., in transit shows a decrease of £214,103. Bank premises and furniture 
show a net increase of £195,465, due not only to purchases of house 
property for our staff but also to initial expenditure in connection with 
the enlargement of our office at Singapore. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


The profits for the year, after providing for taxation and after making 
allocations to contingency accounts, out of which accounts full provision 
has been made for doubtful debts, are £467,111, an increase over those 
of last year of £19,053. Once again we have experienced higher working 
costs in all parts of the world, but these have been more than offset by 
the increase in our business. 

An interim dividend of 6 per cent., less income tax, was paid in 
October last, absorbing £99,000, and we propose, out of the balance 
available this year, to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., less income- 
tax, making the annual distribution 12 per cent. We now know the full 
position of our war-time liabilities, although at the end of the year, in 
one or two places, the laws governing the position had not been finally 
enacted. The provisions made to cover these special war-time losses 
proved adequate, fully justifying the increase in the annual dividend for 
1947, and permitting its continuance for 1948. 

As regards allocation to the various funds, your directors again recom- 
mend that £100,000 be set aside for the pension fund. Many of our 
senior staff who willingly carried on during the difficult reconstruction 
period, after a gruelling time during the war, have now retired, and it is 

desirable that the pension fund should be fully capable of meeting the 
various claims that may be made upon it. 

We also recommend an increase in the allocation to the widows’ and 
orphans’ fund from £10,000 to £15,000. Last year £125,000 was allo- 
cated to premises account and we think it wise to increase the figure to 
£150,000 this year. We therefore propose that £100,000 be added to 
the pension fund, £15,000 to the widows’ and orphans’ fund, and £150,000 
be written off bank premises account, leaving £406,437 to be carried 
forward to the current year. 


CONDITIONS IN Far East 

Unquestionably the greatest achievement in the political sphere in 
India, following the attainment of Independence, has been the notable 
progress towards the unification of the country by the grouping of many 
of the Indian States within the Dominion on lines which promise pro- 
gressively co-ordinated representative Government. India faces many 
formidable problems in the economic sphere which will never be solved 
satisfactorily save under conditions of stability and peace. Some are 
fundamental, such as the need to produce more food for the ever- 
increasing population. The balance of trade, already gravely menaced by 


} 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR. CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 











Tue ninety-fifth annual meeting of the Temperance Permanent Building 
Society was held on Wednesday, March 16th, at the Caxton Hall, London. 

Mr. Cyril W. Black, J.P., F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I., chairman of the society, 
in the course of his speech, said: — 

The year under review has witnessed moderate expansion in comparison 
with the rapid growth of the preceding years, and has been, in the main, 
a period of consolidation. 

INCREASE IN ASSETS 

The total assets amount to a figure of £22,557,631, an increase of 
£1,809,388. The amounts due to shareholders and depositors aggregate 
£21,025,401. The increase of £1,917,278 would have been much greater 
had not considerable restrictions both on increases in existing share 
accounts and on new share investments been imposed. But for these 
restrictions the society would have found itself in possession of funds 


| much in excess of the amount which could be profitably and_ prudently 


| used 


in the business The continuing and increasing desire of the 


| investing public to place its funds with us is a convincing testimony to 
| the confidence which is felt in our shares and deposits as a medium of 


excessive ‘requirements by way of imports of food, has deteriorated further, 
through inability, owing to transport difficulties, to get products to the | 


shipping points, although some improvement in this direction has been 
apparent recently. 

The position in Pakistan has shown slow but steady improvement. It 
is worthy of note that Pakistan for the 10} months ended June 30th, 1948, 
achieved a favourable world trade balance of no less than Rs.389,000,000. 

You will have gathered that the overall picture of the Far East leaves 
much to be desired. The real trouble lies in those countries which 
suffered from the Japanese occupation, It will take years to re-adjust their 
ruined economies, and we must, I fear, look forward to a further period 
of uncertainty and disquiet. 

I think I may say that even the large figures contained in the body of 
the balance sheet can give but a modest conception of the total amount 
of business passing through the medium of this Bank, which, for nearly 
a century, has stood in the forefrent of British foreign trade. 


secure and remunerative investment. 

The total amount advanced on mortgage during the year was £6,375,670. 
The average amount owing on the society’s mortgages was only about 
£875. Furthermore, our mortgage loans are widely spread throughout 
the United Kingdom, loans on properties in the Greater London area 
accounting for only approximately 38 per cent. of the total. Your directors 
have accepted only that part of the total business offered with which they 
have been fully satisfied. The aggregate amount for which applications 
were received during the year was £11,000,000 and the fact that the 
total amount actually advanced represents less than 58 per cent. is surely 
evidence of the rigid standards adopted. The profit and loss account 
again bears evidence of the almost crippling taxation, thereby rendering 
impossible appropriations to reserve on the scale of former years. 


RESERVES AND LIQUIDITY 

Reserves in the form of general reserve, contingency account and carry- 
forward amount to no less than £1,302,693. Cash and investments total 
over three and a-half million pounds so that the society’s liquid position 
may fairly be claimed to be satisfactory. 

I cannot conclude a review of last year’s business without paying my 
usual but none the less richly deserved tribute to Mr. Ronald Bell, our 
energetic managing director, and to the members of his staff—at all 
times they have been loyal and unshaken in their determination to 
maintain and even extend the operations and prestige of this great 
institution. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR BUILDING SOCIETIES 

As is customary on these occasions, you would no doubt expect me 
to endeavour to give you a preview of the shape of things to come—an 
extremely difficult and unenviable task. Our business, and, indeed, every 
business, is influenced and governed today not merely by economic factors 
but even more by political considerations. In many quarters thrift is at 
a discount and home ownership an ambition to be discouraged. Whatever 
the immediate future may hold, I place on record my conviction that the 
vogue of these mistaken theories will pass and that this nation will return 
again to those principles on which its former grandeur and prosperity 
were built, principles of thrift, self-help and honest endeavour, which 
are the foundations of the building society movement, without which 
our country cannot hope to rece ~ its former greatness and thereby fulfil 
its destiny among the nations of the earth. 

The report and statement of accounts were adopted. 


AN ACCIDENT.... 


— despite payments you may receive under the National 
Insurance Acts — may sadly deplete your income. 

The Personal Accident Policy issued by “The Liverpool & 
London & Globe” relieves you, as far as money can do it, of 
the worries attendant upon the accident. 











There’s a Policy to suit your purse and purpose — may we send 
you particulars. 
THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON « GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


London 
1 Cornhill, E.C.3 


Head Office : 


1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2 (Chief Office) : 
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LL.B., B.D., Degrees, Diplomas 

HS.C.. ete Low fees, instalments.—Pros- 


tus, 


etc 
preparation 
who gained 
Administrative Grade 
onsultations by appointment for 
for degrees, 
and 


including 
AVIES 8. 


and 1939 


detailed advice 
higher 
Special 


school and 
eXains 
(Econ.) an 


for tuition for 


Davies's 
WES 6564 

AYFAIR 
N 


57 Duke Street 


ing for 


few vacancies left 
PANISH Vacation Courses in 
58 Princes Gate. 
".HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
LEGE. Molton 


August 


(new 


Ashridge, 


Navy 
scheme), 
and School Certificates, 
tion, University 
Services, 


Tuition 
certificates 
for Inter. 
LL.B. Separate accommodation 
Entrance. 


courses 


Public 
Hyde 


SECRETARIAL 
w.i, 

se setarte) 
1949.19: 


high-grade 
for 


South 


May 5306 


LIBERTIES 


utional 
Li 


C. D. Parker, 
03. WOLSEY HALL. 
JYOREIGN SERVICE HOME CIVIL SER- 
VICE, Tuition 
for 


exams. 


Schools 
Park Gate, 


COLLEGE, 
provides train- 
posts. 


e 
the C Sonstite ition 
Hon 
Hon The 
Esq.; Professor 
Foop ror THouGcur 
Enemy?; 
Use 


t 
Twentieth 


E. M 


3191. 


lst M.B., 


London Matricula- 
Entrance and Scholarships 
June, *438—-N: 


OXFORD (Est 


for new 


also 


Sec —— 


day students. 


Subiects : 

of Democracy; 

Sateguerss. 
Th 


Does 

Century 
Joad 
Applications for enrolment: 
Berkhamsted, 


Sch. Cert. 


interviews, 
over 500 successes in 
between 


April 
w.7 


Street 








‘T PAUL'S GIRLS SCHOOL Beoow 
nw Green, Hammersmita, W.6. The next 
examination for Foundation Scholarships 
will take place on Tnesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. May 24th, 25th. 26th and Friday, 
27th 1ese)«6 Scholarships exempt the 
holders from payment of tuition fees 
(Minimum age of entry 12.)—Application 
should be made to the High Mistress at the 
School The last day tor the registration 
of Candidates is Monday, May 9th No 


application will be accepted after the date 
VHE HISPANIC AND LUSO- BRAZILIAN 
COUNCILS.-- Vacation Courses 


London Spain and Portugal ae. 
Course, King’s Co lleg se, Residential and Non- 
12tt 











Residential 1 gust. Spain, Iist- 
3ist August Portugal llth July-20th 
Angust Full details THe EDUCATIONAL 

Upper Berkeley St., London, 


Director, 4, 
wil 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 

None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING COM- 
MISSION ..-Conpuctor-SovutH AvUSTRA- 


LIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (ADELAIDE) 
Applications are invited for appointment to 
the position of Conoucror of the South 
Australian Symphony Orchestra (Adelaide) 
Employment will be on a contract basis for 
a period of three rears commencing about 
July, 1949, or as soon thereafter as is 
practicable The salary will be subject 
to negotiation. Applicants should give full 
details of experience ani musical qualifica- 
nationality and _ citizenship. The 
South Australian Symphony Orchestra wil 
comprise 45 musicians on full-time employ- 
ment, atigmented for the annual Sub- 
scription Concert series. pplications 
should be accompanied by copies only cf 
references and should be addressed to the 


Chief Personnel Officer, Australian Broad- 
casting Commission, Box 487, G.P.O., 
Sydney, Australia Applications close in 


Sydney on Saturday April 30th, ty 
Further details may be obtained from the 
AUSTRALIAN Broanc Annee ComMMISSION, 
Australia House nd, 
ETERLEE DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION ARCHITECT PLANNERS Depart- 
MENT.-Research Assistant is required for 
demographic and svcial studies im con- 
nection with the preparation of the Master 
Plan. A knowledge of statistical and survey 
methods is essential Appointment is in 
the first instance for 6 months. Salary 
grade £400-£500 per annum Super- 
annuation is ye Applications, with 
the names of two references, should arrive 
at SHorron Hatt, Castle Eden. Co. Durham, 
by March 21st 
ROA NAVY.-Suort Service Com- 
MISSIONS IN THE INSTRUCTOR Branca. — 
Avolications are invited from Universit 
Graduates and qualitied teachers under 3 
years of age for SuHort Service Commissions 
of 3. 4 or 5 years in the Instructor Branch, 
Royal Navy Requirements are mainly for 
Officers with qualifications in Mathematics, 
Science, or Engineering. but a few vacan- 
cies exist for Officers with degrees in 
Segte. History, Geography or Economics 
with a sound Mathematics or Science back- 
ground o poertantties will be afforded for 
Officers, te two years’ service. to be 
selected po " aaammael commissions. A 
Short Service engagement in the Instruc- 
tor Branch will discharge any candidate’s 
obligation under the National Service Acts 
Entry will be in two grades. Selected can- 
didates with Ist or 2nd Class Honours 


Degrees receive approximately £328 in 
their first year’s Service, £347 in second 
year, £438 in thira and fourth years, £474 








in fifth vear. —— candidates receive 
£237 in first year, £310 in second and 
third years, £347 Ly fourth and fifth 


years. Previous officer service in the recent 
war will be recognised for adjustment of 
Seniority and rate of pay on entry. 
modation and rations are 
allowances in lieu Married 
aged 25 or over, receive Marriage Allow- 
ance of £338 per annum if not accom- 
modated in ott ial married quarters, £2 
Der annum if they are so accommoda’ 
and £146 per annum in either case | 
under 25. An initial Outfit Allowance of 
£103 is paid, together with a free issue 
of certain articles of clothing to new entries 
but not to Officers who have already re- 
ceived an outfit gratuity in respect of a 
previous period of Naval service. Tax free 
gratuities of £300, £400 or £500 are 
payable at the end of 3, 4 or 5 years 
respectively Teachers who enter from 
contributory service under the Teachers 
(Superannuation) Acts will continue in 
contributory service. Su erannuation con- 
tributions being deducted from the above 
Rratuities. Instructor Officers serve both 
ashore end afloat and their duties include 
both technical instruction and general 
education: Officers with suitable qualifica- 
tions may also be trained and appoin 
for full or part-time meteorological poe 
weather forecasting duties 
Director . ducation Department, 
Admiralty, London, S.-1. for fuller de- 
tails and application for 
wet RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL.— 
Granttey Aputt Cottece, Near Rieow 
APPOINTMENT oF RESIDENT Tutor i 
cations are invited for the post of 
Restpent Tutor, Man or Woman 
should be well qualified academically 
in Social Studies or Psychology (having c 
good knowledge of Industrial Psychok 
and should have go« experience of “ 
cational work with adults. Salary: Burn- 
ham Technical Scale. plus free board and 
lodging... Further particulars and applica- 
tion forms obtainable from the 
Eoucation Orvricer. County “Hall. Wake- 
field. and should be completed and returned 


Apply to 


to Tae Waroen, Grantley Adult College. 
Grantley. Hall, near Ripon, Yorkshire, 
within three weeks of the date of this 
advertisement 

















XUb 


PYRE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 
o wo 


£400, rising to £750, with pros 
of promotion to nigher 


ble for ec mpulsory national service, must 


obtained a University 
First- or Second-Class Honours, 
spent at least one year 

sfy the Commissioners 
to Second-Class Honours 





in ‘general su ubjects 
q Further particulars 
and soeltention’ forms from the pesesraey. 


completed application forms 


]NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN —Lxctune- 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Specialists in ivth- and 
Literatu re will receive prefer- 
£750- £900, placing 
to , sualidcations and experience, 
- ane “Og 3 Allowances 


Application and. Conditions 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 


SECRETARYSHIP.—Qualifica- 
tions: now gained after only six months’ 
spare-time postal study course open to all 


admission to a recognised Professional! 
s Associate or Fellow z 


@*DUCATED WOMAN 
KEEPER where sole control. 
interested in home-making. 

~ 


6B. 
DUCATED YOUNG LADY, s5 


NTELLIGENT WOMAN, 25 
‘S AID ASSOCIA- 


+ a 
¢ Social Science Certificate or equiva- 


Some ee in 
>) i 








ORTSMOUTH EDUCATION | 
TES Cc 1 





essential for both ‘posts s 
a\ — - Aporcese 


may be 
from the Rec ISTRAR, The Municipal “College, 
MARY ‘S SCHOOL, CALNE, WILTS. 


(i) to teach Geography 








APPOINTMENTS SECRETARY. 


full-time one and the _brincipal duties will 


Appointment 8 Committee and to. advise and 
é udents and gradi lates in the qaoice 


hates of ‘g00d “academic standin: 


Some knowledge of condi- 


, accor ling to experienc: 


full particulars may 


EDUCATED WOMAN 





WEST WALES. —Lapy Assistant wanted, 
to » help run - small = 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


penpttality meliow and 


Brochure and terms 


Guest House with 


Magnificent sea views. 











THE SPECTATOR, 


BERPORTH.—Small Guest House has 
vacancies for Easter and the summer 
holidays Beautiful country, comfortable 


cooking.—Terms on 


house, good beds. & 
ALLARD, Pen-y-Craig, 


application te Miss 


Aberpoith, Cards. 
_— TEENTH-CENTURY home of great 
uty, this Country House Hotel, in 
lovely. tall-timbered grounds, is surrounded 


, + countryside of considerable 
charm. Yet it is only 7 miles fre the 
interesting city of Oxiord, to which a %-day 
car service (via golf links if required) is 
provided at purely nominal rates. Perfect 
field and woodland walks. good riding 
hacks, grass tennis court, 400 acres rough 
shooting. central heating. log fires, 
billiards, table-tennis, etc., all combine to 
ensure a long or short visit of memorable 
enjoyment. Decidedly generous meals. 
fectly cooked and served. ln 
residents.— Particulars PRIORY, 
Horton-cum-Studley, 

RONSIL HOTEL, Fastnor. Nr. Ledbury. 

Herefordshire (Ledbury 309).— Country 


House Hotel on south slope of Malvern 
Hills. Terms from 5} gms. Cars avail. to 
meet trains, main line stn., Ledbury. A quiet 


and happy place. Comfort and good service 

NHELTENHAM—LILLEY Brook HorTe,r.— 

AA.* A.C. 200 ft above the town. 
The Goifers’ Paradise, for there is not only 
its own excellent 18-hole Golf Course ad- 
goining. but here is outstanding comfort in 
the best Country House atmosphere. The 
cuisine is there is a 
well stocked bar. hard tennis 
court and riding mates. Week-end Dinner 


Dance.—Tel 61/2 
‘HELTENHAM SPA-—Centre for the 
/ lovely Cotswold Country Ideal for 


and Entertainment. 
from 


restful holidays Sport 
First-class Hotels. Illustrated guide 
H 


cL. Cartyon Bay, Sr. 
. For your Spring 
. tennis, seafishing, flowers 
y views out of doors. Indoors, 
everything we _can ihink of to make you 
comfortable Table tennis and cinema 

Nearby. covered tennis courts, squash, bad- 
minton” and riding. Club licence.—Tel.: 


YORNWALL.—SENNEN Cove Hotet, Land's 
End. overlooking White Sand Bay, re- 
opens Easter. Completely re-equipped and 
furnished; newly decorated: h. & c. all 
Terms 6 gns. to 9 gns. according 
n. 


YOTSWOLD CLUB, Brockhampton Park, 
4 near Cheltenham, for Holidays. 
Magnificent Mansion with modern hotel 
luxuries. Excellent food Oak-panelled 
dining-hall. Cocktail bar. Ballroom. Spring- 
interior mattresses acres parkland. 
Swimming pool. Squash and tennis courts. 
Riding. Billiards. games room. Children 
catered for. From 7 ens, weekly inclusive 
upwards —Write for Brochure = 
] EVON CORNWALL. — 
describes delightful 
Guest Houses, personally 





Uniqu 
Hot els, 


Tr uns, 
reco mmended by 


holiday expert. Post free, 2/6.—S. HILTON 
45. Fleet St.. Torquay 
);DINBURGH.—Comf Bd. Resid. in_villa. 
4 Exceilent food. Terms, 4} gns.. Book- 
ing now.—Box 418B 
NJOY perfect food, supreme comfort 
4 and irreproachable service in one of 
the most lavishly appointeq Luxury Hotels 


on the South-East Coast! Facing due 
South. Write for Brochure B today—Rovat 
Horer, Clacton-on-Sea. Come to Clacton 


va Champagne Air—and everything under 
the sun! 
Fk KESTONE and Hythe Hoteliers will 


ladly send, post free. Brochure of 
selected local holiday addresses.—Write 
Des . and ASSOCIATION, Leas 
Pavilion. Folkest 


GMorious ‘COTSWOL DS. — LANGSTON 
Argos Hotei, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, 


comfortable, good food pre’ sens centre, 


main line, nr. station. Tel.: gham 209. 
‘Y RANTCHESTER vic ARAGE, Cam- 
bridge.—Visitors received for periods 

of one or two weeks 
EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
serves good food and wine in quiet 


and civilised surroundings. Open for morn- 
ing coffee, Junch and tea.—196, Tottenham 
Court Rd.. W.1. 

OTELIERS.—Tarte Fiowers direct from 


Cornwall. For prices, etc., write 
HEATHERBELL Nurseries, St. Ives. Cornwall. 
SLE OF WIGHT.—Farrincroxrp Hote, 


those who appreciate 


Freshwater, for 
Individual service 


the finer things of life. 
and the comfortable surroundings of an 
English country house. A.A. and R.A.C. 
appointed.—Consult the Residest Manager, 
Farringford Hotel, Isle of Wight Tele- 
hone: Freshw iter 312 
NAPPE CROSS HOTEL. Nr. Exmoutn, 
S. Devon.—One of the most beaut ly 
appointed mansion hotels in the 
with every amenity and perfect 
The 28 acres grounds ar2 a picture 
Spring. Grand view over sea and estu ary 
Lic Tel.: Exmouth 3643 
Je TENTHAL - BERNESE OBERLAND 
4 3,500 ft For nature lovers, walkers, 
Lovely scenery. Comfortable 
hotel. Moderate terms Highly recom- 
mended.—J. Surer-Rarz. Hotel Biren. 
NWTEWOQUAY. CORNWALL. Great Wrstern 
i. Horet.—Privately, owned, same family 
management for 40 years On a spur ¢ 
land between two glorious sandy beaches 
55 bedrooms. Famed for good food. Excel- 
lent wine cellar. Fully licensed.—Tel.: 2010 
YEW FOREST.—This delightful stretch 
of country can be explored on cycle, 
horseback or foot from the East CLose 
Horst, an old Georgian residence standing 





climbers. 







on the edge of the Forest. Comfortable 
rooms, good food and wines, bathing, golf 
and shing.—East Close Hotel, Christ- 
chure Hants 


ENRALLT Trefriw A guest house run by 

hill-lovers for hill- lovers. Old converted 
farmhouse in heart of Weld mountains. Re- 
mote situation near Liyn Geirionydd. Very 
good focd and fires. modern conveniences 
informal atmosphere 43/5 ens.—Bonner, 
Liaprwst 166. 


MARCH 
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TTERBURN HALL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
A new centre for more interesting boli- 
fare set in 300 acres of magnificent exgunds 
the beautiful Border Country. — First- 
class hotel comfort combined with the ad- 
vantages of a holiday camp and an inter- 
esting all-round optional programme. Mul- 
tiple rooms for Parties of young people, 
special accommodation for children and re- 
t ; also single and 


R u 
OTEL, Fairy Cross, Nr. 
.. Devon.—Beautiful, ‘n- 
teresting and full of character. in 52 
acres with private beach. Superb comfort. 
Excuisite cuisine, fine wines. Safe bathing. 


Dancing, piers. tennis. Golf 4 miles 
Booking for Easter.—Tel.: Horns Cross 262. 
E-OPENING Roy 12th, Atholl Palace 
» Hotel, Pitlo Golf, Tennis, 
Dancing, Indoor Games. Terms (in- 
cluding all sports and entertainments) 
from 24s. a_ day. Niustrated_ brochure 
post free Telephone: 66. Telegrams: 
Palace. 
ALCOMBE. 8S. DEVON.—Tipes_ Reacn 
Horrr. A.A. and R.A.C. apptd. Be- 


side a lovely sandy cove on very edge of 


the water. Most modern standard of 
comfort. Own boats, bathing floats, garag2 
ar arly booking ster 


I . s. DEVON.—FortTFIFLD 
Hore. (under Royal patronage). Pride 
well-being, satis- 
faction in the knowledge of perfection in 
amenities, courteous service and meritorious 
cuisine. Wines for the connoisseur. 

on delightful grounds by the sea.—Tel. 


TUDLAND, Corset.—Guest House situate 
12 acres lovely grounds adj. 3 miles 
sandy beach. Golf, riding. Excellent cuisine. 


Setting. 7 miles S. of O» . 
y. Billiards.—Write Crorr 
House Horet, Beroet, Oxfordshire, or "phone 
Clifton, Hamp 2 

YACANCIES: for Easter and later exist at 


¥ Guest House ‘n old-world village of 
Weobley, Herefords. Personal attention, 
mod. conven. Reasonable terms.—Mary 
Pecter. Broad St., Weobley. "Phone 327. 
WV AXZFARERS' RESTAURANT, Care 

CONTINENTAL AND SNACK Bar, > 


Granville Place, Orchard St. w.l 
MAYfair 5125. Between Mount Royal and 
Selfridges. Open 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Tables 
bookable for dinner. Luncn and DINNER, 
5s. (No house charges.) Renowned for our 
excellent cuisine and pastries from our own 
bakery. Private parties catered for. 





GARDENING 


A * GARDEN—famous, intimate monthly 
is the only literary gardening maga- 
zine in the world. First-class horticultural 
articles by foremost experts, eSsays, verse 
and illustrations in colour and monotone. 
18s. a year, post free, or specimen copy 
ls. 6d.—Write My Garpen (SPT), 34 Sout 

ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 





EXHIBITIONS 


et! Le ART GALLERY, Charing Cross 
. W.C.1, PaintTincs By Joun Bowes, 


9-6 = (inc. Sats.) until April 2nd. 

Adm. free. 

LFLEVRE G GALLERE. 131/134 New Bond 
Street, PAINTINGS OF ITALY BY 

Eve Kirk. Daily. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 

h ARLBOROUGH., 17-18, Old Bond &t., 

_ W.1.—PAINTINGS or IMPORTANCE— 

Bosschaert, Corot, Renoir, Van Goyen, 

Tintoretto, etc. Daily 10-5. 

FFYODAY AND_ YESTERDAY: British 





Paintings. -_ wm Toota AND Sons, 
31. Bruton St.. 
CONCERTS 
Anglo-Austrian Music Society presents 


MADEUS STRING 
43% and Terence Well (end Celio). 
WIGMORE HALL, SAT.. MA 26th, at 7. 
Quartet. A minor (Schubert); Suartet No. 5 
(Wellesz); String Quintet, C major (Schu- 
bert). 8 5/6, 3/-. from Sec., : 
Terr., W.1 (PAD 6187), and at Hail (Wel. 

. 


OYAL_ CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 9th, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. 
SYMPHONY pte 3 in F MAJO! 
rahm 


Boxes ‘ Stalls, 
10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Arena. 6s. 6d. and 5s. 
Balcony (unreserved) 


ofteserved) 4s. m 
3s. 6d., 6d., 2s. Tickets: Box Office 
(Ken noi ) and usual Agents 
([THELMA REISS.—A_ special violoncello 
recital will be given for the St y 
bone Public Libraries at Stern Hall, 33, 
Seymour Place. Marble Arch, on Tuesday, 
March 22nd, at 8 p.m. Admission Free. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


HE NEW AUTHORITARIANISM.” 
Conway Me-noria) Lecture to be given 
t Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, 


e 
W.C.1, by Proresson Lancetor HOGEEN, 
F.R.S., D.Sc., on Tvespay, MARCH 22, 1949. 
at 7 Bm The chair will be Rin by 
Professor F. A. F Crew, F.RS 4.D. 
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DEVONCOURT HOTEL 
EXMOUTH, S. DEVON. 


A very lovely situation overlooking the sea 
and its own beautifully tended grounds of 
4 acres which adjoin the Golf Course. 

A first-class hotel of 50 bedrooms, which 
include delightful self-contained suites, 
Lift. Hard tennis court and free golf to 
residents. 


LICENSED, TEL : 2277. 














Stained Glass Windows 
and Memorial Tablets 





Illustrated Booklet 6d. 


Maile &Ponktd. Od 


Ordinary Writing 
at 120 words 
a minute 


Dutton Speedwords—written in 
ordinary letters—can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first 
hour of study. Based on a scien- 
tific word-frequency analysis, the 
abbreviating rules are so powerful 
that ordinary matter averages two 
letters per word. All languages. 
Warmly commended by G. 
Bernard Shaw. Send 23d. for 
test lesson and details of 8- 
lesson postal course (needing 
20-24 hours of actual study) to 
DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 
(OWS11), 92-3 Great Russell 
St., London, W.C.1. Advt. 











¢ just PUBLISHED * 
THE 
LLOYD GEORGE 
I KNEW 


Some sidelights on a great career 


by 
SIR ALFRED T. DAVIES, K.B.E., CB, 


Permanent Secretary to the Welsh Department 
Board of Education 1907-1925, 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Net 10/6 


FROM SOME EARLY REVIEWS: 
“In this volome Sir Alfred Davies furnishes 
some sidelights on Lloyd George’s career and 
character. The book will be useful to any 

future biographer of L.G.” 

Manchester Guardian, 
“I could fll many columns with new first- 
hand stories of L.G. which his old friend, Sir 
Alfred tells, bot you must read them in the 

author's own words.” News Chronicle. 


“An impartial, judicial, anc i im some 

respects, a ruthless analysis, Sir Alfred knew 

€: better than most men and writes with the 
zeal of a hero-worshipper.” Western Mail. 
“ His book is a remarkable achievement.” 
The Scotsman. 


HENRY E. WALTER, Ltd. 
\ 107, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 y 
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DEER PARK HOTEL 
An Hotel of dis- 
and 


HONITON, Devon. 
4 As 


lovely as it sounds. 











































































hl ene ion and real comfort Cheerful 

4 efficient service, central heating well- 

= AY ey Courtenay stocked cellars Home produce, attested 
Jersey herd, lovely gardens. 2) miles Tr out 
he | on River Otter Squash, Tennis 

The 1949 Edvtion of Ashley Conrtenays BARNSTAPLE IMPERIAL HOTEL. On 

I's HAL 4 Yelightfully sity not th ‘ | 
pool : AWHILE IN BRITAIN on estuary in plessant Denton the Taw KESWICK HOTEL, Cumberland. APRIL, | | 
ndependeni wide to good hotels), mcreased y in pleasant Devon town. Personal , Ss ~ 

; ad , i service anc good food Tel 210011 MAY, SEPT. and OCT. are by far the best | 

n from 274 to 304 pag and ® BManeseress Irs Streneman > ruse months to visit the ENGLISH LAKES, and 

unine lov the first time dese re maps. Houses. Limited men ‘ S$ enjoy Spring Flowers and Autumn 

ion n sale and can be obta d mm pesoven by Wordsworth, Ruskin, and ott 

ur bookseller, price 75. 6d. oF ase of BATH. LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL at ie aoe” ee 

difh ) Courtenay, Ltd Fully in keep is een City of Te] 20 ind 221. ee | 

8 s Lond 5.1 the West. Faces sou st sndi ng 600ft. up oS | 

price 8 aan ae amidst shady and restful lawns. Cuisine, . } 

sage comfort and willing s e are i KINGSGATE - ON - SEA. FAYRENESS | 
_ — _ ) C ty cer a ge Bra ing Air. Glorious Sands. An | 
uicensec el 3891. 10tel of e tar ily type Golf, Bathing | 

HARROGATE ° and Riding own front door. Renowned 

“ BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. for its Catering and Cuisine. 4 acres of | | 

GRAND HOTEL | fer inQr atest he ganas Sees wn Rt | 

grounds Nee est hotel to Mevrick Golf Tel. Broadstairs 1001, | 

Always - Course One minute's walk of le- 

hir " ’ ‘ni mouth We Station the Tennis LONDON, N.W 4. HENDON HALL. FPirst- | 

Bac le ‘ ' le Re Rec luced t for i 3 class Residential Hotel. once home of David | 

with private Orchestra Easter Programme, 33 per day ' 20 mins. West End Excellent | 
and weekly Da » Baths Resident Directos Mrs R J fully licensed P.O. ‘phones all 
an ~ er ~ Tel estbourne 63333 suites ‘ pi ate. bath + Hard | 

BRANCASTER, endon Golf Club. Under personal | | 
Nortotk. DORMY HOU SE s Hendon Golf Club Under personal 
— i st -« “Ri ding’ on at’ ‘Br t ion ~, Ma nmeet 1g +e tor. Apply 
. aad ane unst a ton. ne } T el endon 56 

LYNMOUTH shooting, en is 

a ards and Dancing. The © LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTEL. In 
TORS HOTEL | | Sonia sticks sed ON Tie eA MOTEL ae | 
service anc aster Georgian Country House characterised by j 

; Danci t and cheerful service Licensed | 

pee sag ne ime * | Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK enhurst. Tel. 111. Under | | 

he asta { “ Devon an ‘d the glories HOTEL. For the i all appre- t I swold House Hotel, | 

5 emeenn ts: waaie Rooumnean ciative of a cour f ennis, Chippinz , »s } 

r He fay ah mery "Bro ~ re vnt =" Billiards. Bridge Chet igs it 

} . ¢ Baster Licensed Tel Rave ) 72 
MINEHEAD NOR THFIELD A seventeen- 
CHAGFORD, _Devon. oo — au ly @ d tel, where 
OTE A > = ie psident highe 
and the country house atr blige st indards of cat — 
MULLION one service and excellent cou fare at excellent holiday Exmoor 
POL U RR AN HOTE L sheltered position. on Bus route. Miss Lee. #4 the Sea. Pr 864. 
. a late Mill End Hotel Tel. 2191 
MULLION, S&S. Cornwall. POLDHU HOTEL 
souree COnswALs, POLSUE MANOR Overlooking the sea and sandy bathing 
mile sea wn poultry. cows, fresh farm N s otel t Mi 1 (18-h 
produce, and the personal touch combine Golf PR man ae Ry - RL 
to make the perfect Spring holiday in farm. quality cook Dis« 1inating 
unspoilt Roseland (Ruan High Lanes, Nr people enjoy “the ple atmosphere of 
Trure.) Tel Veryan 270 this Hotel Tel. 339 | 
Nr. CROMER, WEST RUNTON. MONKS- . . . 
NE Ww QUAY MEAD Modern Country Guest House, PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL THE | 
quiet, every comfort, excellent cooking. 2} CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTH. | 
HE. ADL AND HOTEL acres sheltered grounds, sea and wooded Keep warm and well by staying here | 
country. Garages. Golf, Riding, Tennis, Facing the sea. the sun and the south | 

A.A. 4 Star, Open all the year, A Fishing. Broads within easy distance. 6-8, Central heating Private suites. Apply | 

mild climate. Enjoyable any time gns weekly Tel f, Runton 65. Manager Tel.: Penzance 471 Under the 

Always something to do: billiards, same direction: Ship Hotel, Chichester. 

bridge, dancing. 18-hole golf course Nr. DRUMNADROCHIT, Inverness-shire. Royal Duchy Hotel, Falmouth, 

adjoining Good food, well stocked eae. ARMS Excellent Sporting 

cellars, Attractive cocktail bar. Cen- | Q2/*'R8 and Motoring centre. Salmon. pigHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD | | 

: P om aa Sea Trout and Brown Trout Fishing - 4 . “ing 
tral heating. Tel.: 221 5 » 1 he *- HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 

Santee in’ Lovely Highland Scenery. that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
bag EL. ba tL quiet and comfortable residential quarters 

RAVENSCAR G. M. Malcolm. Tel’: Drumnadrochit 225. {fom 6 ens., with easy access to City and 

RAVEN HALL HOTEL By DUMFRIES, Scotland. SOUTHWICK 

‘ ‘ HOUSE HOTEL. on the Solway Firth in RYE, Sussex. The famous fifteenth-century 
10 «miles Searborough. A completely  self- unspoilt Galloway, ideal peaceful holiday MERMAID HOTEL—once a meeting place 
contained fully licensed holiday hotel. Sea water surrounoings throughout the year, first-class for smugglers—is row a popular rendezvous 
bathing pool, %hole golf course. Putting, Hard golf, good rough shooting, fishing, sea for people who appreciate excellent food, 
Tennis, Bowls, Billiards, Dancing (orchestra), all bathing and swimming pool, walks, views— wine and the amenities of a gc Hotel 
free to residents Riding available. Inc. terma. really excellent food and country house Under the management of Captain and 
3) to 42-day, Tariff from J. R. Cooper, Res service. Fully licensed Mrs. R. Collins. Tel. 2275 
Director. Cloughton 235 : - 

i Le _ wiv yenes Sussex. OLD BARN . 
well-ap, unted hotel of dis- SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight MEDEHAM- 
tinction ont charm. Beautifully situated STEDE HOTEL. For many. this long- 

SIDMOUTH on own foreshore facing South Lovely @Stablished, 65-bedroom. licensed Hotel, 

sands, running water and telephones all Under the personal direction of Mr. and 
VICTORIA HOTEL bedrooms Club licence 1: Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 
Witterin: 3228 and to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 

you cannot beat sunny Sidmouth on the English sense. From 7 gns. Tel.: Shanklin 2101. 

tiviera for Spring sunshine, and the Vicrorta 

Hore: for all-year-round comfort Food you coe eriete GREEN, Cusvep. 7s ees 

will enjoy a warm, attractive room; telephone responsibilities All fitted h d SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In 

and Rediffusion Radio by your bedside; break- i gy ee tedens. ood SUmny seclusion a hundred yards from the 

fast in bed and service with a smile, Come and ‘ — saucises gardens, § sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 

: - - food London only 20 miles Egham . > . ‘ 

ne spoilt Tel. : 951 Station buses ané Green Line ceache 4 appeals to all who look for comfort, gocd 

caches Pass catering and personal service. Personal 

door Tel Egham 197/359. direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin From 
5 wl 
EXETER THE ROYAL CLARENCE * 88. Sidmouth 221 

TORQUAY HOTEL ‘The Gateway to the West.” 

Get Spring in your Step at the A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- gjpMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 

ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral sunny positioned family hotel, under the 

RA D H¢ TEL Be oe se — C a aa personal direction of Mrs. W. S. Sanders, 
e 7 every modern : ‘ 

A suite or a sunny bedroom?  Sun- amenity Well-appointed bedrooms. dl gy OE 

shine and service with a smile. What- Restaurant Cocktail Lounge and Lift. of its climate. Tel 

ever your personal requirements, write A.C., A.A, Telephone 4071-2 

S. R. Paul, General Manager. Tel, : 

2234. jeneral Manager, Tel.: | pOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Book THURLESTONE, $. Devon. THURLE- 
now for Easter at this first-class 70-bed- STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 
room hotel, where a car is superfluous. seaside country hotel Over 100 bedrooms 
Tennis Squash Badminton Theatre fitted with hot and cold running water 

WEYBRIDGE, SURREY renin a pas ee — and Post Office telephones Golf, tennis, 

-~ . licens illiards ift Self-contain squast t s - 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL | suites Tei: Polkestone 2850. ee ae eels 
Only 30 minutes from London. Golf, 

Tennis, Squash, Bowls, Swimming Pool, paymanes HEATH, Sussex. BIRCH 

and Dancing—all free to residents. 150 OTEL. Ideal for warm and comfortable TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 

. > with be tie » ae ~ + ation. Excellent travel facilities. the South and the Sun 400Tt. up in 65 
rooms (many with private bath), and Prequent fast electric trains—London 45 Acres of Park Land 30 miles from London 
self-contained suites. Central Heating. minutes. Lovely garden, squash courts— and the Cosst. Fully licensed "irst- 

Moderate inclusive terms. Weybridge tennis courts. Inclusive terms until Easter, class cuisine. Lift Cocktail Lounge and 

1190. 74 ens. in Hotel. 6 gns. in Garden House. ballroom Free Golf on own sporting 
Resident Proprietor. Haywards Heath 670. 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). 
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ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
AND WANTED 


VAILABLE APRIL.—Suite of Rooms, 
partly furnished, in private house, 2 
ns. from Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 


dining-room, 
and bath- 
jrite Box 


lounge, 
kitchen 


week .— 


oak- floored 
bedrooms, separate 
room. Rent 4) gns 
440B 
Cctom 4L ADMIN. OFFICER and WIFE 
require SmMatt Fiat frum September 1st 
to May, near London University.—Box 438B. 
FrORN HED ROOM in iady's house; 
breakfast and dinner; suit student.— 
Norwood.—Tel Liv 3686. Box 443B 
] OMECROFT, Preston SANDS, PAIGNTON. 
Idea] early holidays 4 gns. No 
extras 
UNTER'S MOON, Torquay. Special 
rates for your spring holiday at this 
vel Noted for food Centrally 
placed Free ti park. No services 
charged. Brocht ‘Phone 4760. 
ONDON, CENTRAL Two 
rf well-furnished rooms with 
g-room; share bathroom one 
Box 441B 








lov hotel 


large light 
kitchen- 


other. 





£6 6 





hed Comfortable Corrace 
1 and Au t-Septemover 
iles 








bathroom 





na 





























iton, 5 chen 
all. mens s; playroom available 
for children garden gns. week 
Box 430B 
YO LET.—Beat 
sitting room. 
stant yt water 
WEStern 7938. G 
Te LET urge cor 
for board meet 
Apply. Courtauld House 
Torrington Place, W.C.1. EUS. 3669 
SPRING TRAVEL 
CS INENTAL TOURS _ by BRITISH 
MOTOR COACH Conducted through- 
yt April 15th, N«¢ ands (including 
D-day beaches), Chateau Country Bur- 
gundy Vosges Alsace. Lorraine, Paris 
14 days. £54 10s Thi m 1948 curren 
allowance Send for spec al booklet Ma 
4th, 22 days Spain and Po gal, £78 
Summe rs t orwe Fjords 
Switzerland alian Lakes Grand Tour of 
France, et Send for brochure VIALUX 
Evropean Tours, Lro 12 Duke Street. 
St. James's, London, S.W.1 
Comymarrar HOL!DAYS All in- 
clusive arrangem *nts ‘ran 10 
days, from £17 19s. 6 
days. trom £19 lés 
special offers Early king 
Holidays also arranzed in Traly. Spain 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Portugal. et 
—HENRY ALLAN & SON (Travet) Lro., 25 
ockspur St., London, S.W.1 Tel. 
Whitehall 5387/9. 
OLIDAY IN THE STERLING AREA.— 
Cyprus, Barbados, Bermuda, Jamaica 
Malta Iceland Nassau.—Details of air 
travel from ScortisH Aviation, L10., Prest- 
wick Airport, Ayrshire, or 25. Cockspur St.,. 
London S.W.1. 
NDIVIDUALLY planned holidays, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Aus stria, Holland 
Sweden, from £30, da : 
class travel) isstrated book v 
TRAVEL Service, 20 Bu 
Strand, W.C.2. TEM 7508. 
| Ps ee — MOTOR TOURS.— (Summer) 
Swiss Heights and Italian_ Lakes 
2. Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers 
3. Dolomites and Venice. 4. Austria and 
Dolomites—Departures: June Lith, June 
25th, July 9th, Aug. 20th Sept 3rd. 
(Spring /Autumn) 3. Venice Florence 
Riviera. 6. Rome/Naples ‘Sorrento 
tures: May 7th. May 2ist, June 
Sept. 3rd, Sept. 17th, Oct. Ist. SLeerers 
Destrep should be reserved immediately 
Essential state date preferred. All Tours 
filling up fast.—LamMiIn Tous. Lto., 67, 
Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 (Tel.: 


Maida Vale 4321) 
ONDON.—World’s Entertainment Centre 
4 Complete exciting holiday trom £88 
ine. Brochure, Caprtat Howrpayrs, 30, Bridle 
Lane, London, 
LIVER'’S TRAVELS Italy 
Switzerland, France. r Oliver's 
recent tour of these countries will enable 
you to spend your holidays at low cost 
14 days Spain, Majorca, 39 gns. 14 
Italy, 35 ans. 14 days Alps, 
motor coach tours at low prices.— 
illustrated booklet describing outstanding 
holidays for 1949, 11, Suffolk St., Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W.1 
WITZERLAND.—Guests received in large 
comf, and splen. sit. Chalet, Freac 
Swiss Alps nr. Montreux.— yILMOT- 
ALLIsToNE, Bon Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex 
WV INTER SPORTS IN ICELAND.— 
Ski-ing holidays in the sterling area 


to Spain. 


Write for illustrated folder and air 
bookings to ScorrisH AIRLINES, Prestwick. 
Airport, Ayrshire, or 25 Cockspur St., 
London, S.W.1 
Y ACuTING HOLIDAYS.—Book now for 

a Yacht Cruise through the picturesque 


waterways of Hollan Cosy quarters ex- 


cellent cuisine and an ideal way to explore 
the quaint villages and busy towns of Hol- 
lan Ds 30 gns.. 14 Days, 48 gns 


Book early through Tos. Coox ano Son, 
Lrp.. Dept., HOL/lic. V_ Berkeley St., 


London, W.1, or branches. 
GUINEAS FOR A 16-DAY MOTOR 


3l 





TOUR to Nice Cannes or Menton 
Every Sat. in the vear, Please apply for 
illus. booklet to Conrours, Lrp., 72, New- 
man St.. London. W.1 MUS 8499 and 6463. 

Sr. CLements Press, Lrp., 
1.—Friday, March 18, 1949. 








